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CHAPTER LI. 
SUSPENSE. 


Wauen the Rentons were all seated together in the drawing-room after 
dinner, doing their best to get through the Sunday evening, a note 
was brought to Mrs. Renton, to the amazement of all the family 
assembly. Mrs. Westbury and her son Laurence, the curate of 
Cookesley, had joined them at dinner ; and they were all scated in a 
circle round the room drinking their tea and trying to talk, and 
suppressing an occasional yawn with the true decorum of a family 
party. Sometimes there would be a little lively talk between Mary 
and her mother and brother touching the gossip of the district, 
or Alice and Laurie would brighten into a familiar discussion of some- 
thing belonging to Fitzroy Square ; but then they would suddenly 
remark that the others were uninterested and taking no part, and the 
talk would come to a stop, and Mrs. Westbury would make a com- 
monplace remark to one of her nephews, and Alice would ask the 
curate if he went often to the Opera, and a uniformity of dulness 
would fall upon the party. The Rentons were all well-bred people, 
and it was certainly not well-bred to enjoy one’s self in an animated 
way in a corner with two or three, while the rest of the company sat 
blank and did not know what one was making merry about. To be 
sure, there was Alice’s music to fall back upon ; but, except to two 
or three of the company, that would not much mend matters; so that 
when the note was brought to Mrs. Renton there was immediately 
a little movement of interest. Ben brought one of the shaded lamps to 
his mother that she might read it, and Mary drew near in case her 
services should be wanted to write the answer,—for which the butler 
stood solemnly waiting erect in the midst of the weary group. 

‘Tt must be something very urgent indeed to write about to-day,” 
Mrs. Westbury said. ‘I am old-fashioned, and I don’t think the 
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family quiet should be disturbed on Sunday unless it is something of 
importance.” 

‘“*My dear, I can’t read these dreadful hands that people write 
nowadays,” said Mrs. Renton. ‘I can’t get the light on it, and I 
am too tired to sit up. If you would read it aloud, Ben e 





Ben took the little note in his hand, and put the lamp down on the 
nearest table. His face was in sade, and it was impossible to tell 
what his feelings were. He glanced over the note for a second, and 
then read it aloud as his mother bade. It was a prayer to be allowed 
to visit the woods next morning with a friend who was going away, 
and it was signed ‘“ Millicent Rich.” ‘I would not have dreamt of 
asking, knowing that you have all your people about you, and do not 
want to be troubled with strangers,’ she wrote; ‘‘ but our friend 
is going off by the three o’clock train. We shall keep strictly to 
the woods, and not come near the house to worry you, when your 
attention must be so occupied with other things; but please let me 
come.” This was what Ben read out with a perfectly expressionless 
voice, not even faltering over the name. 

‘* Of course she must come,” said Mrs. Renton. ‘ Mary, you must 
write a note for me. Say that the boys being here makes no difference, 
and that if she will come to luncheon and bring her friend 

‘But, godmamma, Mr. Ponsonby is coming,” said Mary, while 
Ben took up the lamp, and stood like a monument, holding it in his 
hand. 

‘*Mr. Ponsonby will not eat her, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Renton; 
and then there was a pause. 

‘* But, godmamma,” Mary resumed after that interval, ‘“‘ don’t you 
think so important a day as to-morrow is,—and so much as there will 
be going on < 

** Any stranger would be a bore,” said Frank. ‘‘ How are we to 
go and talk and be civil, when an hour more may sce us set up or 
ruined !”’ 

Here Alice plucked at his sleeve, indicating with a look of warning 
the stolid countenance of old Willis, who stood listening to every- 
thing. ‘If it would be any pleasure to grandmamma, I could attend 
to them,” she said. 

‘‘ And I think it would be a very good thing for you all,” said 
Mrs. Westbury, ‘‘ and take your minds off yourselves a little. Itisa 
blessing to have a stranger for that. You are obliged to exert your- 
selves, and are kept from brooding over one subject. I think your 
mother is quite right.” 

‘‘ Let us have them,” said Laurie. ‘‘ What does it matter? Old 
Ponsonby is always late.” 

‘‘ He will surely never be late on an occasion of such importance,” 
said Laurence Westbury. 

Mrs. Renton looked from one to another with an anxious counten- 
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ance, and they came round the sofa, glad of the little interruption 
to that family quiet which was almost too much blessedness. Ben, 
who said nothing, lighted up the circle in a curious Rembrandtish way, 
holding his lamp so as to screen his mother; and outside stood old 
Willis, erect as a soldier, with unmoved countenance, waiting for the 
answer. 

‘‘ Ben, what do you say ?” said Mrs. Renton, with all the earnest- 
ness of a last appeal. 

‘* That you must do just what you like, mother,” said Ben. 

Upon which she wrung her hands in despair. ‘ How can I tell 
what I shall like if none of you will advise me ?”’ she said. 

‘¢T will attend to them, if grandmamma would like it,” said Alice, 
coming to the head of the sofa. ‘‘ And I am sure you would like it, 
dear grandmamma ; it would give you something else to think of.” 

“So it would, my dear,” said Mrs. Renton, ready to cry; “and 
how I am to get through to-morrow without some assistance is more 
than I can tell.” 

‘“‘It will take all your minds off the one subject,” added Mrs. 
Westbury ; ‘‘and of course there must always be luncheon. Mary, 
go and do what your aunt tells you. It will be good, my dears, for 
you all.” 

And Ben gave a little gesture with his hand. Mary caught his eye 
over the glowing darkness of the shaded lamp, and went and wrote 
her note without a word. Ben’s face had said, or seemed to say, 
‘“« Let them come,—what does it matter?” And if it did not matter 
to him, certainly it mattered nothing to any one else. When the 
note was despatched, Alice sat down at the piano and played to the 
entire satisfaction of her husband, his mother, and Laurence West- 
bury. Ben settled down in a corner and took a book, till his aunt 
Lydia went and sat beside him, when an earnest conversation ensued ; 
and Laurie stood idling by the window, beating back the moths that 
came in tribes to seek their destruction in the light, and sometimes 
saying a word to Mary, who, half occupied by the music and more 
than half by her own thoughts, sat near him within the shadow of 
the curtains. 

“What sort of people are those that are coming to-morrow, and 
why don’t you like them ?”’ said Laurie, under cover of a fortissimo. 

‘‘T never said I did not like them,” said Mary. . 

‘“No; but I know you don’t. Who are they ?” 

And then the music fell low into tremulous, dying murmurs, and 
all was silent in the room except for a shrill ‘‘s” now and then of 
Mrs. Westbury’s half-whispered energetic conversation with Ben. 
When the strain rose and swelled into passion, the talk at the window 
was resumed. 

“It is not they,—it is she I don’t like ;—one of my old school- 
fellows, and the most beautiful woman you ever saw.” 
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‘“‘ Hallo!” said Laurie, “is that the reason why ?” 

“Yes, of course. We should all like to strangle her because she 
is so pretty,” said Mary, with a certain rancour in her voice. 

Laurie sent a great night-moth out with a rush, and then he 
stooped towards his cousin’s hiding-place. ‘‘ Granted in the general,” 
he said, ‘* but there is something particular about this.” 

What could Mary say? Her heart was quivering with that poignant 
sense of weakness and inability to resist fate which sometimes over- 
comes a woman in those secret machinations for somebody else's good, 
which are so seldom successful. ‘I have done,” she said; ‘I will 
try no more.” And that was all the answer that was given to Laurie’s 
curiosity. 

Alice had not fallen off in her playing. The piano, under her fingers, 
gave forth such sounds as wiled the very hearts out of the bosoms of 
the three who were listening. Mrs. Renton lay back on her sofa, with 
the tears coming to her eyes and a world of inarticulate inexpressible 
feeling in her heart. Had it been poetry, the poor lady would have 
yawned and wished herself in bed; but now she had floated into a 
serene Eden,—a Paradise full of all vague loveliness, and sweetness, 
and unspeakable indistinct emotions. As for Laurence Westbury, he 
dared scarcely draw breath, so entirely did the witchery seize him. 
The music to him stormed and struggled like a soul in pain, and paused 
and sank to give forth the cry of despair, and swelled into a gather- 
ing hope, into a final conflict, into delicious murmurs of sweetness 
and gratefulness and repose; there was a whole drama in it, moving 
the real listener with such a rapid succession of feeling as the highest 
tragic efforts of poetry call forth in others. While in the meanwhile 
Ben and aunt Lydia talked quite undisturbed in their corner of rail- 
ways and investments, and of how much Renton might be improved, 
and how fast Dick Westbury was making his fortune out in India; 
and Laurie was driving out the moths, and moralising over their 
eagerness to enter, and thinking of anything in the world rather 
than the music. Such were the strange differences of sensibility 
and feeling among half-a-dozen people, all of one race. 

A forlorn hope that it might rain next morning, and so prevent the 
threatened invasion, was present in Mary’s mind up to the last moment. 
She felt as if, having thus failed in her own person, Providence must 
aid her to save her cousin, the head of the house, who was of so 
much importance to the family, from such a snare. But Providence 
refused, as Providence so often does in what seems the most heart- 
breaking emergency, to aid the plans of the schemer. As lovely a 
September morning as ever shone brightened all the park and the 
trees under her windows, as she gazed out unable to believe that she 
was thus abandoned of Heaven. But there could be no mistake 
about it. It was a lovely day, enough to tempt any one to the woods 
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had there been no purpose of the kind beforehand; and as if to 
aggravate her sense of the danger of the situation, Ben himself was 
visible from her window, coming up the river-path in boating cos- 
tume, though it was only half-past seven in the morning. Had he 
been on the river already at this ridiculous hour? Passing The 
Willows no doubt, gazing at the closed windows, pleased with the 
mere fact of being near her, though at such an hour no one, Mary 
assured herself with a little scorn, had ever seen Millicent out of bed ; 
—and on such a day as this, when all his prospects for life hung in the 
balance! But, strangely enough, it never occurred to Mary in her 
womanish pre-occupation to think that it might be the feverish ex- 
citement of the crisis, and not any thought of Millicent, which had 
roused Ben and driven him to try the tranquillising effects of bodily 
exertion. Notwithstanding the atmosphere of family anxiety by which 
she was surrounded, the fact was that Millicent’s visit was ten times 
more important in Mary’s eyes than that of Mr. Ponsonby. The one 
did not cost her a tenth part of the anxious cogitation called forth by 
the other. No doubt the will would be read and everything settled, 
ill or well. Ben would have Renton, as he ought; or Frank would 
have it, or it would be settled somehow ; but the effect of Millicent’s 
appearance would be to unsettle everything. It would rouse up those 
embers of old love which she felt were smouldering in Ben’s mind. 
Smouldering! How could she tell that they were not blazing with 
all the warmth of present passion? Else, why had he sallied out 
in the dawn of the morning only to pass by the sleeping shut-up 
house which contained the lady of his dreams? For that he had 
gone out for this purpose, and no other, Mary felt as certain as if she 
had watched him every step of the way. But there was nothing now 
to be done but to submit, and to put the best face that was possible 
upon it. Perhaps indeed, if anything should occur so as that Ben 
should not have Renton, it would no longer be an unmixed misfor- 
tune, for it would take him out of Millicent’s way. 

It was hard to tell whether it was a relief or an annoyance to find 
a stranger at the breakfast-table when they all met down-stairs. 
“‘ What a nuisance!” Frank said to his wife, feeling that Ben's right- 
hand man was not the sort of person to be admitted to familiar inter- 
course with the family at such a moment. But Mary felt, on the 
whole, that Hillyard’s unexpected appearance was a good thing for 
Ben. The stranger, who ought to have arrived some days before, 
had been detained, and had got down to Cookesley on Sunday night, 
from whence it appeared Ben had gone down early to fetch him, 
thus explaining, to the great consolation of his guardian and watcher, 
his early expedition. Hillyard was very carefully dressed, too care- 
fully for the morning, and a little impressed by the house and the 
circumstances. His beard had been trimmed and his wardrobe re- 
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newed before he would follow his former protégé, and present patron, 
to the Manor, and he was very anxious to make himself agreeable, 
and justify his presence. 

‘**T knowI should not have come at such a time,” he explained to 
Mary; ‘I told Renton so. Of course we have been so much together 
that I could not but know why he was coming home.” 

‘IT do not think it makes any difference,” said Mary. ‘I am sure 
my aunt will always be glad to see any of Ben’s friends.” 

‘It is very good of you to say so,” Hillyard answered gratefully. 
And then he began to tell her what a fine fellow her cousin was, and 
what a head he had, and how he had mastered his profession while 
other men would have been gaping at it. ‘He is master and I am 
man now,” he said, unconsciously using Ben’s words, ‘ though I was 
brought up to it; and I should just like you to sce the beautiful 
work he puts out of his hands.” 

“T daresay I should not understand it if I saw it,” said Mary, 
smiling behind the urn; but she lent a very willing ear, and thought 
Hillyard a very nice person. Unquestionably he was a relief to the 
high strain of suppressed feeling which appeared in every face at 
the table,-except, perhaps, Laurie’s, who, late as usual, came in, 
carrying the baby in his arms, and who did not mind. 

“Here is a little waif and stray I found wandering about the 
passages,” he said. ‘Little Laurie, your mamma does not care 
about you to-day; you had better stay with me.” 

“‘Doesn’t mamma care for him, the darling!” cried Alice. And 
then the child was picked up, having made a rush to her arms, and 
set up beside her at table. 

‘‘ The heir-presumptive, I suppose?” Hillyard said behind the urn; 
‘and Mary began to think he was not quite so nice as she had thought 
him before. 

Then the members of the family dispersed, to kill this lingering 
weary forenoon as they best could. Ben and Hillyard went out 
together in earnest conversation, and Laurie established himself in a 
shady corner of the lawn, and made a group of Alice and her children, 
and began to draw them; while Frank started off, as he said, for a 
long walk. Mr. Ponsonby had announced that he was to come by 
the one o'clock train; but there was another three-quarters of an 
hour later, and nobody who knew him expected him to arrive by the 
first. And at half-past one Millicent and her friend would come to 
luncheon. Such a conjunction of events was very terrible to think 
of; though, perhaps, not so alarming to any one as to Mary, who 
alone knew of the motives of tho latter visit. She had to go about 
her usual occupations all the same. She could not cheat the sick 
expectations of her heart by joining the group on the lawn and 
chatting with the children, nor could she rush iorth to still her 
anxieties by bodily exertion, like the boys. ‘A woman, she thought 
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to herself, is always tied to the stake. She had to fulfil all her little 
peaceful household occupations as if her heart was quite at ease, and 
had not even any sympathy to support her, for, what was it to her,— 
any one could have said? They were all three her cousins, and it 
could not matter very deeply to her which of them got Renton; 
and as for Millicent, that was mere feminine jealousy, and nothing 
else! So Mary had to lock up her troubles carefully in her own 
breast. 

It was only about a quarter past one when Millicent arrived at 
Renton, and with her came her mother and her “ friend,’’ who was 
the young soldier they had seen rowing her on the river. Mrs. 
Renton had just come down-stairs, with Davison carrying her shawls 
and her worsted work, and it was to her the visitors made their way. 
‘Mr. Horsman is a connection of my poor husband's,” Millicent said 
with adecent sigh. ‘‘ He is a brother of Sir George Horsman, whom 
Nelly married. Nelly is my sister-in-law, Mrs. Renton; but I sup- 
pose you know?” 

‘“‘ Indeed I know very well,” said Mrs. Renton. ‘It was she who 
we once thought would have married Frank. Not that I am not 
perfectly satisfied with Frank’s wife. She is certainly nice, and suits 
him admirably, which of course is the great thing. But she had no 
money. And there was once a time when he saw a great deal of 
Miss Rich.” 

‘‘ She was quite a catch,” said Mrs. Tracy,—a word which wounded 
Mrs. Renton’s ear. 

**T cannot say I looked upon it in that point of view; but the 
young people were thrown in each other's way a great deal,’ Mrs. 
Renton said with some stateliness ; and Millicent immediately rushed 
into the field. 

‘“‘T thought the Mr. Rentons had all arrived,” she said, ‘and yet 
you are alone,” and cast an angry glance at Mary, as if demanding 
of her where they were. 

‘¢ What has become of the boys ?”’ said Mrs. Renton, looking round 
her. ‘I have only just come down. The fact is, it is a very excit- 
ing day for them. We expect Mr. Ponsonby down immediately to 
read the will.” 

Millicent and her mother exchanged glances. ‘Then the time is 
up ?” Mrs. Tracy said meditatively, and bent with increasing solici- 
tude over the invalid on her sofa. ‘ What a trial for you!” she 
said, clasping her hand in sympathy. And Mrs. Renton raised to 
her eyes that said unspeakable things. 

“Ah! yes,” she murmured; “but nobody thinks of me ;’ 
this balm of consolation was sweet to her heart. 

They all came dropping in a few minutes later to luncheon, and 
Ben and Hillyard were among the first. ‘‘ Ponsonby has not come 
by this train,” said Ben, ‘“‘ but Frank is waiting at the station for the 
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next.’’ It was hard not to feel as if Frank was doing the rest an 
injury by waiting to have the first word with the lawyer. Such, at 
least, was Mary’s instinctive feeling. But her heart was weighted 
now with a still more painful anxiety. She saw Ben give a brief, 
contemptuous glance at young Horsman, whose position was not a 
comfortable one, and her heart sank. But then he turned away 
from Millicent,—avoided seeing her, indeed, in a curious, visible 
way, and that was a consolation. Mrs. Tracy, however, got up with 
effusion to shake hands with dear Mr. Renton, begging that she 
might have a good look at him, to see if he was changed. ‘‘ Not 
at all changed,” was her verdict. ‘‘Just the same generous face 
that once came to our help in our troubles. Mr. Renton, do you 
know I may say you saved my life ?” 

And then Millicent, too, rose, and, with a whole drama in her eyes, 
held out her hand to him. There was regret, remorse, and a tender 
appeal for pardon, and a sweet self-pity in those blue, shining eyes. 
They seemed to say, “Be kind to me! Be sorry for me! I am 
so sorry for myself!’’ But it was hard to make out whether there 
was any answer in Ben’s looks. She stood so turned towards him, 
holding out her hand, that he had no choice but to draw near, and 
then she turned meaningly towards a vacant chair at her side. He 
could not have gone away without rudeness, and Ben was not dis- 
posed to be rude to anybody at such a moment of fate. He took 
the seat accordingly, though with grave looks, and then there came 
a gleam of triumph into Millicent’s eyes. ‘* How curious we should 
have chanced to come here on this day of all others,” she said, her 
voice sinking to its softest tones. ‘‘ You told me of it the very last 
time we met; but perhaps, Mr. Renton, you forget ?” 

“Did I tell you of this?” said Ben. ‘‘ What a good memory 
you must have; but there are some things I do not forget.” 

‘*Ah! something unkind about poor me, Mr. Renton; but if you 
knew what I have had to go through since, you would not think 
unkind things.”’ 

‘* I suppose we have all had a great deal to go through since,” said 
Ben. ‘Seven years! it is a large slice out of one’s life. One’s ideas 
about most things change immensely in seven years.” 

‘Do they ?” said Millicent, looking at him with soft appealing 
eyes. 

‘* Very much,” said Ben with a smile; ‘‘so much, that one looks 
back with amazement upon the follies one has been guilty of. A 
man says to himself, ‘Is it possible I could have been such an ass ?’ 
Are ladies not subject to the same effect of time ?” 

‘“*No;—ladies are more constant,” said Millicent. ‘* When our 
thoughts have been turned one way, it does not matter what happens, 
they always keep the same. We may be obliged to change in out- 
ward appearance. We are not so free as you gentlemen are. One's 
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friends or one’s circumstances sway one sometimes; but in the heart 
we never change,—not half, oh! not a quarter so much as you.” 

‘‘That may be. I have no experience,” said Ben. 

‘‘ But I have,” said Millicent, ‘‘ and I do so want to tell you. You 
know I never was very happy in my circumstances, Mr. Renton. 
Mamma is very kind, but she does not understand one’s feelings ; 
and when she got me abroad, she had me all in her own hands. 
Yes, you are quite right about the change time makes. When I look 
back, 1 cannot think how I could have done it. But I was so young, 
and so used to obey mamma.” 

‘* And avery laudable principle, I am sure,” said Ben, with a polite 
little bow. ‘I beg your pardon—I thought I saw my brother and 
Mr. Ponsonby coming up the avenue. You were saying,—something 
about obedience,—I think ?” 

** You do not think it worth while to listen to me,” said Millicent. 

*¢Oh yes, surely ;—pray go on. I am full of interest,” said Ben. 

And then the poor creature looked at him with eyes which 
were pitiful in the eagerness of their appeal. She was a mercenary, 
wretched woman, ready to barter her beauty for comfort and wealth 
and a fine house and a good position; and yet there was still in 
Mrs. Henry Rich the same redeeming possibility that there had been 
in Millicent Tracy. If he would have taken her out of that slough 
' of despond, she would have been good, have made him a true wife, 
have grown a gentle lady, so far as it was in her. To the bottom 
of her soul Millicent felt this,—just as many a poor criminal feels 
that in other circumstances he would have been a model of all virtue. 
And for her the matter was not one without hope ;—marriage to a 
woman may always be a new life,—and the seven years had not 
dimmed her eyes, nor taken the roses from her cheeks. And by 
those roses and bright eyes and lovely looks are not a woman's fate 
determined continually ? Again, it was her last hope. For though 
admiration was always sweet, yet, to be troubled with a boy like 
this young Guardsman, was irksome to Millicent in her maturity. 
And to go through a round of such boys,—flattering, wooing them, 
being wooed,—good heavens! was this all that fortune had in store 
for a woman? Therefore, she made one more effort before she 
yielded to fate. 

‘“sYou were more interested, Mr. Renton,” she said, with soft 
reproach, ‘‘ when we talked together last,—oh, so much more inter- 
ested! If I did not know you so well, I could scarcely think it 
was the same.” 

“That is true,” said Ben; “but you taught me some things, 
Mrs. Rich, and I profited by the lesson. I doubt whether but for 
your assistance I could ever have been the man I am.” 

‘‘Ah! then I have at least something to do with you ?”’ said Milli- 
cent. ‘‘Come and tell me, will you? Itis not like London, where 
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one was always being interrupted. In the country there is so 
much time for talk.” 

‘But I have no time,” said Ben. ‘‘ After to-morrow I shall pro- 
bably go away again; and when I tell you I have profited by your 
instructions, I think that is all I have to say.” 

“You are angry with me because of,—because of,—poor Henry,” 
said Millicent, with tears coming to her eyes. ‘But ah, Mr. 
Renton !—ah, Ben, if you only knew!” 

Ben sprang impatiently to his feet. To him, as to any other 
generous man, it felt like a personal pang and shame to see a 
woman thus humiliate herself. He made a long step towards the 
window, with a flush on his face. ‘‘Here they come!” he said, 
though at the moment he was not thinking much of their coming. 
And then there ensued a sudden inevitable flutter in the family which 
affected the guests. Alice, who had been charitably talking to the 
Guardsman, jumped up with a little ery of excitement, and sat down 
again, ashamed of herself, but with all possibilities of conversation 
quenched out of her; and Mrs. Renton, whom Mrs. Tracy had been 
occupying to the best of her ability to leave Millicent free for her 
important interview with Ben, was suddenly overcome, and cried a 
little, lying back on her pillows. ‘‘ Oh Ben, my dear! I don’t know 
how I am to bear it,” she said, holding fast by her son’s hand 
Laurie was the only one who was perfectly steady. He came forward 
immediately from the background, and raised his mother up, sup- 
porting her on his arm. ‘‘ You will bear it beautifully, mamma, as 
you always do,” said Laurie. ‘‘Come and give us our luncheon. 
You forget we are not alone.” 

And he supported her into the dining-room, holding her hand 
caressingly in his. As for Ben, he turned and gave his arm to Milli- 
cent, “‘ as if I had been a cabbage,” she said afterwards, indignantly. 
None of her pathetic glances, not the soft little pressure of her hand 
upon his arm, gained the slightest response. His face was set and 
stern, full of thoughts with which she had nothing to do. Mrs. 
Tracy ventured to whisper as she followed,—‘ Ah, how sweet it is 
to me to see you two together again!” But Ben did not even hear 
what she said. He waved his hand to Mr. Ponsonby in the distance 
as he went across the hall. The beautiful face at his side had no 
more effect upon him than if it had been a hideous mask. He was 
absorbed in his own business, and careless of her very existence. 
Millicent, in her fury, could have struck him as he took her into the 
dining-room. Was this to be the end ? 
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CHAPTER LIT. 


THE WILL. 


Hittyarp’s behaviour at that luncheon gained him the regard of 
the various members of the Renton family. He took such pains to 
attend to the strangers and give to the agitated group the air of an 
ordinary party, that’ all of them who were sufficiently disengaged to 
observe his exertions felt grateful to him. Millicent sat next to Ben 
on one side, but Hillyard had placed himself between her and Mary 
Westbury on the other, and in all the intervals of his general services 
to the company Mrs. Rich had his attention,—for which Mary blessed 
him. She herself, overcome by many emotions, was but a pale spec- 
tator, able to take little part in what was going on, saying now and 
then a languid word to the unfortunate Guardsman, but capable of 
nothing more except watching, which she did with a sick excitement 
beyond all description. Mary was so pale, indeed, and watchful and 
excited, that her mother was alarmed, and made signs to her across 
the table which she did not feel capable of understanding. ‘ She 
will ery if she does not mind, and make a scene,”’ Mrs. Westbury said 
to herself; and set it all down to the score of Ben, which was true 
enough, but not as she thought. As for Ben, he inclined his ear 
specially to Mrs. Tracy, who was at his other hand, and hoped she 
liked The Willows, and that her rheumatism was better, and a hundred 
other nothings. There was, it is true, nothing very remarkable about 
this party, to an observer looking at it from the outside. They were 
well-dressed people, gathered round a well-appointed table, getting 
through an average amount of talk, smiling upon each other like ordi- 
nary mortals; but yet underneath how different it was! Mrs. Renton 
was consoled, and ate her luncheon, sustained by her son Laurie’s atten- 
tions; but Mrs. Frank Renton trembled so that she could scarcely 
keep up the fiction of eating, and grew pale and flushed again six times 
in a minute, and nervously consulted the countenance of her husband, 
who, very silent and self-absorbed, drank his sherry, and more of it 
than he wanted at that hour, taking little notice of any one. Then, at 
the other end of the table, there was Mrs. Tracy, hanging with 
ostentatious, artificial interest on every word uttered by Ben; and 
Millicent, very pale, with an excited gleam in her eyes, casting tender, 
wistful looks at him, which he never saw; and Hillyard talking 
enough for six, helping everybody, introducing a hundred indifferent 
subjects of conversation, which ran a feeble course half-way round the 
table and then died a natural death. Mrs. Westbury, one of the few 
people who was calm enough to remark the appearance of the 
others, concluded within herself that, after all the strangers were a 
mistake. If the family party had been alone, their excitement would 
have been nothing beyond what was natural ; but her own child, Mary, 
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who ought at least to have been one of the calmest of the party, sat 
by that unhappy Guardsman pale as a ghost, once in ten minutes 
saying something to him, and looking as if she were about to faint ; 
and all the others were equally under the sway of agitation and self- 
restraint. When this uncomfortable meal came to an end, everybody 
rose with an alacrity which showed how glad they were that it was 
over. And then there ensued another moment of supreme embarrass- 
ment. If the strangers had any sense of the position they would go 
away instantly, the family felt; but instead of that, Millicent moved 
at once to the upper end of the room, where there stood upon a 
crimson pedestal a bust of the last Benedict Renton, and humbly 
begged of Ben to explain to her who it was; and while the others 
stood about waiting, he had to follow and describe his grandfather, 
and fulfil the duties of showman, Mrs. Tracy rushing to join the 
group. 

‘“* Benedict Renton—your name!” Millicent said, with again 
another attempt upon his feelings, while Ben stood angrily conscious 
of the effort and contemptuous of the fooling, scarcely concealing his 
eagerness to be at liberty. ‘And this portrait, Mr. Renton? I can 
trace the family resemblance,” said Mrs. Tracy. And all this while 
Mr. Ponsonby’s blue bag waited outside, and the family murmured, 
standing round in agonies of suspense to know their fate. Then 
once more Hillyard stood forth, vindicating his claim to be called 
Ben’s right-hand man. 

‘‘ Let me be cicerone,” he said. ‘ Renton, I know you are anxious 
to see to your business. Mrs. Rich will take me for her guide to the 
pictures for the moment. You know Mr. Ponsonby cannot wait, and 
you are losing time.” 

‘If Mrs. Rich will excuse me,” said Ben. 

‘Oh, please don’t think of excuses ; we can wait,” said Millicent. 
‘‘ Mayn’t we wait to learn the news?” and she clasped her hands 
softly, unseen of the bystanders, and gazed into his face. ‘‘ Nobody,” 
she murmured, lowering her voice, ‘‘ can be more interested than I.” 

‘¢So long as you can find anything to amuse you,” said Ben, half 
frantic. ‘‘ Hillyard, I confide it to you;’’ and he had turned away, 
before any further dart could be thrown at him. Then there was a 
hurried consultation between Mrs. Renton and her sister-in-law. ‘I 
shall stay with them; never mind. Of course I am anxious too; 
but half an hour more or less don’t matter,’’ Mrs. Westbury said, 
with the voice of a martyr; and when Millicent looked round she 
found herself standing alone with her own special party, Hillyard at 
her right hand, and Mrs. Westbury, with a smile of fixed politeness, 
behind. Ben was gone. He had made no answer to her appeal,— 
he had shown no inclination to linger by her side. She had put forth 
all her strength for this grand final coup, and it had failed. 

‘I don’t think Mr. Renton has improved in politeness in his 
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travels,” she said to Hillyard, unable altogether to restrain the 
expression of her despite. 

‘He has not been in polite regions,” said Hillyard ; ‘‘ and every- 
thing, you know, must give place to business, nowadays,—even the 
service of ladies. You must forgive him, when you consider what 





it is 

‘“‘T have nothing to do with him,” said Millicent, angrily. ‘‘ I hope 
I never shall have anything to do with so rude a man;” and then she 
paused, thinking she had gone too far. ‘‘ You know it is not a way 
to treat an old friend!” 

‘Poor Renton!” said Hillyard. ‘‘ He is so unlikely to be any the 
better for this anxiety, you know,—that is the worst of it; and I 
don’t think he has any hopes to speak of. He has made all his 
arrangements for going back to his work.” 

**You don’t say so!” cried Mrs. Tracy, with a look at her 
daughter. ‘And I can’t believe it!” cried Millicent. 

“But I assure you it is true. No one can know better than I, for 
I go with him,” said Hillyard; ‘all our arrangements are made. 
But let me show you the pictures. This was Sir Anthony Renton, 
who was a—Master in Chancery in Queen Elizabeth's time,” pointing 
to a respectable merchant in snuff-coloured garments of the days of 
Queen Anne. But the visitors cared nothing for the family portraits, 
and Hillyard’s last shaft had told. If Ben was unlikely to have 
Renton, it was of no use spending more trouble upon him. They 
consulted together hastily for a moment, and then they turned their 
backs upon the pictures. ‘I have the pleasure to wish you good 
morning, Mrs. Westbury,” said Mrs. Tracy. ‘‘ Since our friends 
are so much occupied we will take our leave. Pray give Mrs. Renton 
my best sympathies.” 

‘It is to be hoped some one will get the money at the end,” said 
Millicent, with less civility, sweeping towards the door. And thus 
the strangers were got rid of at last. 

“T flatter myself I did that,” said Hillyard, with a chuckle of satis- 
faction. And then he, too, took his departure, and left Aunt Lydia free 
to join the party in the library, where the great revelation of the 
future fate of the family was about to take place. 

The air of restrained excitement in this room was such that it 
would have communicated itself to the merest stranger who had 
entered. It was a dark room by nature ; and a cloud had just passed, 
as if in sympathy, over the brightness of the day. The window was 
open, and the blind beat and flapped against it in the wind, which 
was a sound that startled everybody, and yet that nobody had nerve 
enough to stop. Mrs. Renton had been placed in an easy chair near 
the vacant fireplace. Alice and Mary sat formally on two chairs 
against the wall; and the three brothers stood up together in a 
lump, though they neither spoke nor looked at each other. Mr. Pon- 
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sonby was seated at the writing-table, arranging his papers and 
holding in his hand a large blue envelope, sealed. There was complete 
silence, except now and then the rustle of papers, as the lawyer 
turned them over. The members of the family scarcely ventured to 
breathe. When Aunt Lydia entered they all turned round with a 
look of reproach ; their nerves were so highly strung that the least 
motion startled them. In the midst of this silence, all at once Mrs. 
Renton began to sob and cry,—‘“‘I feel as if you had just come home 
from the funeral!’’ she said, with a wail of feeble grief. There was a 
little momentary stir at the suggestion, so true was it; and Alice, 
being at the end of her strength, cried too, silently, out of excitement. 
As for the brothers, they were beyond taking much notice of the 
interruption. They were now so much wiser, so much more expe- 
rienced, since the day of the funeral, the last time they had all met 
together in this solemn way. Now they did not know what they were 
to expect: their confidence in their father and the world and things 
in general was destroyed. By this time it had become apparent to 
them that things the most longed for were about the last things to be 
attained. Had they been all sent away again for another seven years, 
or had the property been alienated for ever and ever, the brothers 
would not have been surprised. Whether they would have submitted, 
was a difierent question. Their opinions about many things had 
changed. Their unhesitating resolution to obey their father’s will 
seven years ago, without a word of blame, appeared to them now 
simple Quixotism. They were scarcely moved by their mother’s 
tears. He had done them harm, though they had been dutiful to 
him. He might now be about to do them more harm for anything 
they could tell. The uncriticising anxiety and expectation which filled 
the women of the party was a very different sentiment from the 
uneasy, angry anticipations of ‘the boys.” Few dead men have 
ever managed to secure for themselves such a vigorous posthumous 
opposition. In short, he was not to them a dead man at all, but a 
living power, against which they might yet have to struggle for their 
lives. 

Mr. Ponsonby looked round upon this strange company, with the 
big envelope in his hand and an excitement equal to their own. He 
looked at them all, after Mrs. Renton’s crying had been quieted, and 
cleared his throat. ‘ Boys,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ I don’t know what's 
in this any more than you do. He did it without consulting me. If 
it is the will of 54 that is here, it is all just and right; but if it is 
any new-fangled nonsense, like what I read to you here seven years 
ago, by the Lord I will fight it for you, die or live!” 

This extraordinary speech, it may be supposed, did not lessen the 
excitement of the listeners. Alice crossed over suddenly to her 
husband, and clung to him, taking it for granted that disappointment 
and downfall were involved in these words. ‘Dear, if there is 
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nothing for us, I shall not mind!” she cried, gazing at Mr. Ponsonby 
with a kind of terror. ‘‘ Quickly, please; let us wait no longer than 
is necessary,” said Ben, with a certain peremptoriness of tone. Mr. 
Ponsonby had settled down in a moment, after this outburst, to his 
usual look and tone. 

‘‘T need not trouble you with many preliminaries,” he said; * you 
all remember how everything happened. He sent for me a week 
before his death, and gave me this,” holding up the envelope, ‘“‘ and 
this letter.—which I have also here. When I remonstrated, his 
answer was, ‘If the one harms, the other will set right.’ My own 
impression now is, I tell you frankly, that his mind was affected. 
Have patience one moment. Nothing in the shape of a will, even in 
draft, was found among his papers, so that there is nothing whatever 
to set against this or explain his intention. If it is that of ’54 it is 
all right——” 

‘‘No more!” cried Ben; “let us know what it is at once.” 

Then the lawyer tore open the envelope. Not a sound but the 
tearing of the paper and crackling sound of the document within 
was to be heard in the room, except one sob from Mrs. Renton, 
which seemed to express in one sound the universal thirst of all their 
hearts. Mr. Ponsonby rose up as he unfolded the paper; he stopped 
and gazed round upon them blankly, with consternation in his eyes. 
Then he opened the sheet in his hand, turned it over and over, shook 
out the very folds to make sure that nothing lurked within,—then 
caught up the torn envelope and did the same. And then he uttered 
an oath. The man was moved out of himself,—he stamped his foot 
unconsciously, and clenched his fist, and swore at his dead antagonist. 
“> him!” he cried fiercely. This pantomime drove the spec- 
tators wild. When he held up the paper to them they all crowded on 
each other to see, but understood nothing. It was a great sheet of 
blue paper, spotless—without a word upon it. Mr. Ponsonby in his 
rage tossed it down on the floor at their feet across the table. ‘‘ Take 
it for what it is worth!” he shouted, almost foaming with rage. 
Frank, at whose feet it fell, picked it up, and held it in his hands, 
turning it over, stupid with wonder. ‘‘ What does it mean ?” cried 
Ben, hoarsely. Surprise and excitement had taken away their 
wits. 

“‘Give it to me!” said Mrs. Renton, from behind; and her son, 
upon whom the truth was beginning to dawn, threw it into her lap. 
It flashed upon them all at once, and a kind of delirium fell on the 
party, —flouted, laughed at, turned into derision, as it seemed, by 
the implacable dead. 

“Tt means that there is no will. I have been keeping a blank 
sheet of paper for you,” said Mr. Ponsonby bitterly, ‘for seven 
years.” 

And then there was another pause, and they all looked at each 
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other, too much bewildered to understand the position, as if the earth 
had been rent asunder at their very feet. 

‘“‘We never did anything to him to deserve this!:’ said Laurie 
suddenly, with a voice of pain. ‘Is there no mistake ?” 

As for Ben, he said nothing. His eyes followed the gleam of the 
paper, which his mother was turning over and over in her helpless 
hands, as if the secret of it might still be found out. But by degrees 
his eyes lighted up. Almost unconsciously he made a step apart, 
separating bimself, as it were, from the audience, placing himself 
by Mr. Ponsonby’s side as a speaker. There was a certain triumph in 
his eye. After all, he was but a man, like other men, and the heir; 
and his rights had been debated and questioned by everybody, him- 
self included. There was a flush and movement of satisfaction about 
him,—a sudden warm blaze out of the absorbing disappointment, 
baffled hopes, and bitter resentment which were rising round him. 

“Tf there is no will,” he said, with a deep flush on his face, and 
nervous gesture of his hand, ‘‘ Renton is mine, as it ought to be. 
Iam in my father’s place; and what has been done amiss, it is my 
place to undo. I cannot believe that there is any one here who 
doubts me.”’ 

While he was speaking, Alice uttered a little ery. She had turned 
to him her white face, but without seeing him or any one. ‘ Must 
we go back to India?” she said, with a voice of anguish. That was 
the shape it took to the young pair. She was pale as marble, but 
Frank’s face was blazing red. ‘Hush, Alice!” he said fiercely, 
‘that is our own affair.” 

Ben made a movement towards them in his impatience. ‘I have 
told you you vhould not go back,’”’ he cried. ‘I am here in my 
father’s place to set all right.” 

‘* Stop a little,” said Mr. Ponsonby, suddenly coming forward with 
a chair in his hand, which he placed in the midst of them, sitting 
down upon it, amid the agitated group. ‘You have not done with 
me yet. We have not come to such simple means yet. Mrs. Frank, 
my dear, don’t be angry, and don’t give way to your feelings. Things 
are not so bad as you suppose. I lost my head, which is inexcusable 
in a man of my profession. It was a dirty trick of him, after a friend- 
ship of thirty years. My dear young people, sit down, all of you, 
and listen to me.” 

No one made any change of position, but they all turned their eyes 
upon him with looks differing in intensity, but full of a hundred 
questions. Frank was defiant; Alice wild with despairing anxicty ; 
Mrs. Renton crying; Laurie soothing her; Ben very watchful, eager, 
and attentive. Mr. Ponsonby, however, had entirely recovered his 
composure, which unconsciously had a calming effect upon them all. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I lost my head, which I had no right to do; but 
I am coming to myself. Now, listen tome. There is no will; and 
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Tien from this moment is master of Renton, as he says. But stop 
a little. The personal property remains, which is worth as much 
as Renton. I don’t know what I could have been thinking of to 
forget that. After all, there is really nothing to find fault with but 
the look of the thing. The money has been accummulating these 
seven years;—it has been as good as along minority ;—and some 
of the investments have done very well. The land, of course, goes 
to the eldest son; but the personalty, as some of you ought to have 
known, is divided. It comes to just about the same thing. God 
forgive me if I said anything I ought not to have said in the excite- 
ment of the moment. It is shabby to me, but it won’t harm you, 
thank God! I lost my head, that was all, and more shame to me. 
The will of ’54 would have come to much about the same thing.” 

*‘Oh, Mr. Ponsonby,” cried Alice, with streaming eyes, thrusting 
herself, unconscious of what she was about, in front of them all; 
“tell me, will there be enough to keep us from going to India 
again ?” 

‘‘There will be twenty thousand pounds, or more,” said Mr. 
Ponsonby, ‘if you can live on that; and I could, for my part.” 

Alice, like the lawyer, had lost her head. She was too young to 
bear this wonderful strain of emotion. She threw her arms about 
his neck in her joy, and wept aloud, while they all stood by looking 
on, with such feelings as may be supposed. She was the only one 
who spoke. Her husband drew her back at this point, half angry, 
half sullen, with his disappointment still dark in his face. ‘‘ You 
had better go,” he said tp her, almost harshly; “‘ you have heard 
all that there is to be heard. It is best we should discuss the real 
business by ourselves.” 

‘* Yes, come along,” said Laurie, “all you ladies. You have heard 
it is all right. You don’t want to hear the accounts, and all that 
legal stuff. We will manage the business. I will take you back to 
your sofa, mother, now you know that all is right.” 

‘* But is it all right?” said Mrs. Renton. ‘I don’t seem to under- 
stand anything. Ben, will you come and tell me? Have they all 
got their money,—all the boys? And what is Frank to have for his 
children? Till you have children of your own, it is his boy who is 
the heir. Laurie is always telling me it will come right. I would 
rather hear it from the rest. Oh, boys! your poor father meant it 
for the best.” 

“It is all right, mother,” said Ben; “ better than we thought.” 

‘Ah, but Frank says nothing,” said the mother. ‘I will not go 
away till I am satisfied about Frank.” 

“You heard Alice, I suppose,” said Frank, somewhat sulky still. 
“I do think it is a shame there is no will; but if we are to have our 
shares, as Mr. Ponsonby says, I suppose, mother, it‘is all right.” 

‘* Of course it is,” said Laurie. ‘Come, and I'll see if the carriage 
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is round for your drive. You know how important it is you should 
have your drive.” 

‘*Your dear papa always made such a point of it, Laurie,” Mrs. 
Renton said, holding her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘‘or else I am 
sure I never could have the heart to go out on such a day.” 

And thus the ladies were dismissed, and the brothers held their 
meeting, and settled their business by themselves. It would be vain 
to say that they were satisfied. Frank, whose mind had been vaguely 
excited, —he could not tell why,—and to whom it had begun to seem 
inevitable that some special provision should have been made for the 
only one of the three who had “ties” and a family to provide for, 
had experienced a most sharp and painful downfall. And it took him 
a long time to accustom himself to the idea that after all he was not 
wronged. It was a personal offence to him, as it had been to his 
wife, that Ben should look satisfied. ‘‘ When he has Renton, I do 
not see the justice of Ben having his share of the money too,” he 
said, with a little bitterness in his unreasonable disappointment. 
And Ben was half displeased to feel that it was not to be his magnani- 
mous part to provide for his brothers, but that their own share and 
right remained to them, as indisputably as Renton was his. His 
proposal was that they should return to the will of 54, of which 
Mr. Ponsonby still possessed the draft, and a great deal of discussion 
took place between them. It was half-past six o'clock before any of 
’ the party emerged out of the dark library, where they had spent 
between three and four hours. Mr. Ponsonby came out, declaring 
that he was tired and thirsty and half dead, and demanding sherry 
from the butler, who was preparing the table for dinner. They all 
went in and stood by the sideboard, and swallowed something to 
refresh themselves. ‘And, my dear boys, give me the satisfaction 
of hearing you say you are contented,” said Mr. Ponsonby, “ before 
dinner comes on; for I should like to be jolly, if I may.” 

‘‘T am perfectly satisfied,” said Laurie; ‘‘ and Ben is happy for 
the first time for some years. As for Frank, he must speak for him- 
self. He has been dreaming, and it is sometimes unpleasant to wake 
up.” 

“Tf I have been dreaming, it was not for myself,” said Frank. 
«‘A man with a family is so different from you fellows; but if it will 
be any satisfaction to you, I think I may say I am content, since 
better can’t be.” 

And then he went up-stairs abruptly to dress. Alice had been 
waiting for him long, trembling a little, and not daring to believe 
anything till her authorised expositor of external events came to 
deliver the judgment to her. It did not seem right to Alice that 
Frank should not be the first in any distribution of prizes or honours. 
And yet she was not insensible to the claims of natural justice. ‘‘ We 
should never have been able to give it up if it had come to us,” she 
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said to herself; ‘‘and it would have been contrary to all the tradi- 
tions of the family to disinherit Ben.” ‘You always told me he 
was to have it,” she said, when Frank came in, with the remnants 
of his sulkiness still hanging about him. ‘You used to say if it 
came to you, you would give it up to Ben.” 

«‘And so I should, of course,” said Frank. ‘‘The thing is, the 
fellow was so self-satisfied,—with a kind of look of pleasure that we 
were all cut out. That was what I could not stand.” 

“‘But don’t you think he meant to be good to us?” Alice said, 
trying hard to smoothe her savage down. 

“Good to us, by Jove! but fortunately that’s all over,” said 
Frank. ‘ We are safe enough. No need to worry yourself over those 
blessed children any more. Poor little beggar! he won't have much 
to look forward to; but still you may bring him up at home, and that 
is all you care for, you little goose,” the young husband said, soften- 
ing over the happiness in Alice’s eyes. 

‘“*How much shall we have, Frank?” she asked, with a sudden 
relapse into prudence. 

‘“‘Let me dress now,—and go and make yourself pretty,” he said. 
‘‘ We shall not be so badly off ; there will be something like a thousand 
a year.” And thus Frank Renton too acknowledged to himself that 
things might have been worse, and that he was content. 

But perhaps the strangest thing of all was that Mrs. Westbury 
withdrew into her daughter’s room, and locked the door, and had 
a ery, in which Mary, over-worn and over-excited, was quite dis- 
posed to share, though for a different reason. ‘I cannot understand 
your uncle Laurence,” said Mrs. Westbury. ‘Iam sure I am noi 
mercenary. I have given you up to your aunt, and never grumbled, 
much though I wanted you; and you have given up seven years of 
your life to her, and he has not left you so much asa gown. I do 
feel it, my dear, for you.” 

“‘T am sure, mamma, I don’t feel it for myself,” said Mary, with 
asmile. ‘One docs not mind so long as all is right with the boys.” 

‘The boys are all very well,” said Mrs. Westbury, ‘but he might 
have left something, my dear, to you.” 

‘I did not want anything, mamma,” said Mary. ‘But god- 
mamma will not want me so much when she has Ben, and oh, I do so 
long to get home!’’ Poor Mary was over-done, over-worn, excited by 
so many diverse feelings that her power of self-ecommand failed her at 
last. She put her arms round her mother’s neck, and threw, as it were, 
all her weight of unexpressed cares and griefs upon her. ‘“ Take me 
home, mamma!” she said, and wept in the abandonment of weariness 
and disappointment, and that overwhelming despondency for which 
one can give no reason, on her mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Westbury was a woman fond of explanations from other 
people, but she understood her child by instinct, ‘‘ Yes, yes, you shall 
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go home, my darling!” she said, soothing her, but without any inten- 
tion of carrying out her promise. It was early days, as she said 
to herself. Before any change was made, it must be made plainly 
apparent what the rest of the family meant to do. 

On the whole, the dinner-table was more cheerful that night. They 
were all worn out with excitement, it is true, and signs of tears were 
vbout the women’s eyes ; but still there was the sense that, after all, 
justice was once more in force, and natural law ruling their affairs. 
One man’s will, fantastic and unaccountable, was no longer supreme 
over them. Ben took his place at the head of the table with a 
certain glow of satisfaction. ‘I know none of you would have 
seen me wronged,” he said when they were sitting over their wine. 
It was the first time that he had taken any notice of the often- 
repeated declaration of his younger brothers. 

‘* Not if the prize had been Great Britain, instead of Renton,” said 
Laurie ; ‘‘ though, to tell the truth, the one would have been as great 
a bore as the other, had it come to me.” 

‘* Of course I should have given it up to Ben,” said Frank ; “ but it 
would have been a struggle ; therefore I’m very glad things have been 
settled as they are without my help.” 

“‘ Bravo!” cried Mi. Ponsonby, “ that is the best sentiment I have 
heard to-night.” 

‘‘Shake hands, old fellow,” said Ben, holding out his hand. 
Laurie somehow did not count. The world would indeed have 
been coming to an end had he been out of temper about his rights. 
It was the younger and the elder who exchanged the grasp of peace 
and mutual amity. ‘‘ And, remember, Renton is home to us all,” Ben 
said, with the moisture in his eyes. ‘‘ Of course my mother remains 
here; and it is the family home, as it has always been, with room 
for all.” 

‘“‘ Bravo, bravo! "’ said Mr. Ponsonby, “ now is the time for generous 
feclings! My dear fellows, prosperity is the thing that opens men’s 
hearts. Don’t talk to me of the benefits of misfortune! Let a man 
fecl he has his thousand a year, or his five thousand a year, safe in 
his pocket, and then is the time his heart warms. But I'd have Mrs. 
Frank come to an understanding with Mrs. Ben before I would take 
the invitation in too literal a sense,” said the old lawyer, with a 
chuckle over his own wit. 

“I do not expect there will ever be a Mrs. Ben,” said the heir, 
with an impatient movement of his head. 

‘‘ Tell me that this time twelvemonths,” said Mr. Ponsonby: and 
then they all went out to the lawn to smoke their evening cigar. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


THE END OF A DREAM. 


Ir I do not enter very particularly into the family arrangements 
which were made after this settlement, it is because, in the circum- 
stances, so much detail is unnecessary. Had Ben been in Frank’s 
position, a married man with a family, it would of course have been 
needful that some arrangements should have been made about Mrs. 
Renton’s future habitation. She herself was provided for by her 
marriage settlements, and had a little fortune of her own, settled on 
herself, which was something for the babies to look forward to; and 
there was a jointure-house on the estate, known by the name of 
the Dovecote, a pretty, small house, with a view on the river, and 
only a mile’s drive from Cookesley, where there can be no doubt 
Mrs. Renton, had there been any need for it, would have been very 
comfortable. But as Ben was not married, what did it matter? It 
was better his mother should keep house for him, as she said in her 
innocence, than leave him to servants. There was a consultation 
held in her room next morning, to the interruption of the newspaper 
reading; but as this was a crisis, full of events, for once in a way 
she did not mind. 

“‘T would go to the Dovecote, my dear boy, if you thought I 
should be in your way,” she said ; ‘‘ but I think I had much better 
stay and keep house for you, till you have a wife of your own to 
keep your house.” 

‘“‘T don’t think that is a very likely event,” said Ben. ‘‘ Of course 
you will keep house for me. And I think you should give the Dove- 
cote to Frank. That is one thing I wanted to speak to you about. 
I will have it fitted up, and do what I can to make it comfortable, 
and then you can have the children always at hand to amuse you 
while I am away.” 

«But you are not going away ?” 

Mary was quite at the other end of the room, working by the 
window. It was only her aunt’s worsted-work she was doing,—not 
a@ very serious occupation,—but it always wanted a remarkable amount 
of light when Ben was in the room. She was sitting there by her- 
self, listening eagerly, with a sore feeling in her heart, as of being 
excluded,—she who had sacrificed so much to the comfort of the 
family. After all, though she was so nearly related, and had spent 
her life with them, she was not a Renton. Not like a daughter of 
the house, whose opinion would have weight and whose comfort had 
to be consulted. Talk of Mrs. Renton keeping the house! The 
meaning of that of course was that Mary was to keep house. But 
of Ben’s house she never would be the honorary housekeeper,—ot 
that she was sure. When she heard her aunt’s frightened ex- 
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clamation, she too looked up a little. Of course it must be only 
a figure of speech about his going away. Or he meant goin to 
London perhaps, or to the moors, or something temporary. Ben 
came to the window, with his hands in his pockets, before he 
answered. Not as if he were coming to Mary. It was only the 
restless habit men have of wandering about aroom. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, looking out, and addressing nobody, “‘I am going away. Of 
course I must go back tomy work. You forget that when I came 
home I had not the least idea of what was to become of me. And to 
throw away the work I had been making my bread by for six years, 
would have been a great piece of folly. Indeed, the fact is,—and I 
hope you won't be vexed, mother, I assure you it is quite necessary, 
—I am going to-morrow. I must finish what I’ve got to do.” 

** Going to-morrow !”’ said Mrs. Renton, with a little shriek. Mary 
did not even lift up her head from her work. She kept on bending 
over the worsted roses as if they were the most important things in 
the world; but her heart suddenly had taken to flutter in the wildest 
way against her quiet breast. 

‘‘Yes, Mary,” said Ben, suddenly, “don’t you see that it is 
necessary ? I must finish my work.” 

Mary made him no answer, being intent on the shade of a pink, 
and he took a few turns about the room in his impatience; for his 
mother had begun to ery softly in her bed. 

**That is always the worst of talking to you women,” he said. 
“‘ Mother, can’t you understand? You can’t go breaking off threads 
in life, as you do in your sewing. I must wind up my affairs. 
There are some things I must see after for myself.” 

** Oh, Ben, after I had made up my mind to something so different!” 
said his mother. ‘I did not sleep a bit last night for making up 
how it was to be. I had quite settled in my mind what parties it 
would be necessary to give. We have not entertained since your 
poor dear father died, not once ;—but now I had been thinking there 
ought to be a series of dinners, and perhaps a ball, to give Renton 
its proper place again in the county, and prove that everything is 
settled. And now you come and break my heart, and tell me you 
are going away!” 

“But, dear godmamma, he will soon come back,” said Mary, coming 
to the rescue. ‘‘ He does aot mean that he is to go on making rail- 
ways all his life. He is going to finish his work,—that is what he 
said; though it is disappointing of course.” 

‘¢ Because of the ball ?”’ said Ben, looking at her across his mother ; 
but Mary was not able at that moment to take her part in any 
encounter of wit. 

‘No,” she said, almost angrily, ‘not because of the ball. I am 
not young enough now to care very much for balls; but because I 
thought it was your turn now to take care of godmamma, and ‘i 
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Mary could trust herself no further. She went back abruptly to her 
work, leaving both mother and son in a state of the utmost surprise 
and consternation. 

‘IT think you are all bent on driving me wild,” said poor Mrs. 
Renton. It seemed as if everything was over yesterday; but now 
here is Ben going away, and Mary is disagreeable. And who have 
T to fall back upon? Laurie is very kind, but he will be going too ; 
and Atice is nice, but Iam not used to her. If Mary is to be sharp 
with me like this, what am I to do?” 

“‘T will never be sharp with you, godmamma,” said Mary, who for 
the first time in her gentle life felt herself driven further than she 
could bear. ‘But you must remember sometimes that I have a 
home and people of my own. You have wanted me very much for . 
these seven years, and you knowI have never said a word ;—but 
now that the boys have all come home, I did hope 4d 

She would not break down and cry,—not for the world, while Ben 
kept gazing at her from his mother's bedside. But she stopped 
short abruptly in the middle of her sentence, which was the only 
alternative, and applied herself with a kind of fury, with trembling 
fingers, and eyes blind with unshed tears, to the worsted work. 
Calculating upon her services as if she were a piece of furniture! 
Making all these arrangements without any reference to her! It was 
more than Mary could bear. 

‘‘ Ben, speak to her,” said Mrs. Renton faintly. ‘‘Oh, my dear, 
the boys! Ofcourse Iam fond of the boys; but what can boys do 
for a poor woman like me? Oh, Ben, speak to her! You would not 
go and forsake me, Mary, when I want you most?” Ben did not 
speak, however. He was startled, and out of his reckoning. He 
went to the window again, and stood opposite to his cousin, and 
gazed down upon her, with his hands in his pockets and a look of 
profound concern and uncertainty on his face. 

“‘T won't forsake you, godmamma,” said Mary, with a trembling 
voice ; ‘‘but surely you might think,—plan out something,—make 
some arrangement.” How hard it is for a woman to assert herself, 
to speak out of a heart sore with the consciousness of being made no 
account of, and not to cry! It would have been easier for Mary to 
put herself down under their feet and allow them to walk over her, 
—as, indeed, it seemed to her she had been doing. And they did 
not know it! They had endured their seven years’ bondage, and it 
had come to an end, and all was right again; but for her the same 
round was to go on for ever, and nobody even was aware for what 
poor hire she had sacrificed her life and her youth. 

‘Davison, Miss Mary says she is going to leave us,” said Mrs. 
Renton, as the maid came in. ‘No, no; take it away. I could not 
swallow it. I am sure if I had thought there was anything in the 
world she wanted, I would have got it for her, Davison. And I 
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always thought she was so happy with me. No, it would choke me, 
I tell you. And if she was not happy with me, there are years and 
years that I might have got used to it; but to go and tell me now,— 
just when I want her most a 

‘‘ You'll take your arrowroot, ma’am,” said Davison, soothingly. 
‘¢Tt’s just as you like it, neither tgo hot nor too cold. Miss Mary 
agoing away! That’s a fine joke. Miss Mary couldn’t stay away, 
ma’am, not if you was to send her. She’s a deal too fond of you. 
It’s just nice now, just as you like it. It’s all her fun, that’s what 
it is!” 

“‘T don’t see any fun in it,” said Mrs. Renton, feebly. But she 
was consoled by the fuss, and the re-arrangement of her pillows, and 
by the arrowroot. ‘ You'll speak to her, Davison, won’t you ?—and 
tell her I couldn’t bear it. Iam sure it would cost me my life.” 

‘¢ To be sure, ma’am, I'll tell her,” said the maid. 

While this little scene was going on, Ben stood by the window, 
always with his hands in his pockets, gazing at his cousin, who worked 
with fury, with hands that trembled, and eyes blind with tears. She 
kept them from falling with a superhuman effort, but she could not 
see anything but great blurs of mixed colour on the piece of em- 
broidery before her, harmless bits of worsted all dilated and magnified 
through the tears. 

‘“* Do you really mean it, Mary?” he said, looking down upon her 
with a look of grief, which she did not see, and yet knew of, and 
was stung by to the bottom of her heart. 

“‘T don't know,” she said, ‘“‘Ben. I can’t tell. I don’t want to 
give you more trouble. I don’t know what I am saying. It has all 
been too much,—too much! ” 

*¢ Come out into the air,” said Ben. ‘I sce it has been too much. 
We are all such selfish wretches, thinking only of our own concerns. 
Come out into the air.” 

‘“‘T think I am more fit to go to bed,” said Mary, and the tears fell 
in spite of her. ‘Never mind me. I have got such a headache,— 
and,—a bad temper. Never mind! I think I shall go to bed.” 

‘Come out to the woods instead,” said Ben, with a brother's 
tender sympathy. ‘‘ Never mind, mother,—she will come round. It 
is only that she is worn out and over-done. I am going to take her 
out into the air.” 

And so he did, though there was nothing she less desired. He 
took her out, giving her his arm, and suiting his steps to hers as if 
she had been ill. She was moved to a weary laugh, half of exas- 
peration, when she had been thus led forth. ‘There is nothing the 
matter with me, Ben. Don’t make all this fuss. You make me 
ashamed of myself,” she said. 

‘‘ There is something the matter with you,” said Ben. ‘Come 
and sit down here, where we can have a good talk. I see now, 
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though I was such a selfish ass as not to think of it before. You see, 
Mary, you have always been so much one of ourselves, that it never 
occurred to me to think of the sacrifice you were making, in living 
here.” . 

‘¢It was no sacrifice!” cried Mary. ‘Don’t make me wretched, 
Ben. I lost my temper, that was all. I thought you were making 
all your plans, as if it were to go on for ever and ever; and that I 
was ouly a piece of furniture that nobody thought of. Don’t pay any 
attention to me.” 

“¢ My poor little Mary!’ said Ben, taking her hand into his. He 
made her sit down on the root of the beech, and bent his eyes wist- 
fully on her, holding her hand in one of his, and with the other 
stroking his moustache, as is the wont of men in trouble. He saw 
there was something in it, more than met the eye ; and he looked at 
her with a certain blank wistfulness. What did Mary want? If it 
had been anything he could fetch for her from the ends of the earth, 
he would have done it. If he had only known what it was !—or 
what would please her,—or how to soothe the nerves, which were 
evidently all ajar! Mary could not bear that gaze. Shame, and a sense 
of humiliation, and all the sensitive pride of a woman, overwhelmed 
her. Was there something in her heart which she would not have 
him discover? She put up her other hand and covered her face with 
it, turning away from him; and whether any sort of enlightenment 
might by degrees have penetrated the blank anxiety of his gaze, I 
cannot tell; for at that moment they were interrupted in such a 
way as Mary remembered to the end of her life. 

All at once a rustle was audible as of some one coming,—indeed, 
of some one quite near; and then there was a little, light laugh. 
‘‘Oh, good gracious! we have come at an unlucky moment,” said 
Millicent’s voice, close at their side. Mary sprang to her feet, 
drawing her hand away from Ben’s, raising her flushed face in a kind 
of desperation. Mrs. Tracy and her daughter had just turned the 
corner round the beech tree, from which Ben rose, too, with more 
surprise than delight. Millicent had put on a white dress, with no 
sign, except in the black ribbons, of her mourning. She was in 
the full splendour of her beauty, excited into more brilliancy than 
usual. ‘I am sure I am very sorry if I have interrupted anything,” 
she said, with the colour rising into her cheek and a laughing devil of 
malice in her eyes. 

‘Yes, you interrupted a serious discussion,” said Ben. ‘* Mary is 
worn out, and I bave been questioning her about her health. She 
has been shutting herself up a great deal too much, and she denies 
it, as all women do.” 

‘‘ How sorry Iam; and you were feeling her pulse, I suppose ?” 
said Millicent. ‘It looked the prettiest scene imaginable, seen through 
the trees. You did not hear us coming you were so pleasantly,—I 
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mean seriously,—occupied. And have you found out what is the 
matter with her, Mr. Ben?” This was said with the air half-mali- 
cious, half-friendly of the discoverer of a secret. And on the score 
of this pretended confidence, Millicent approached him closely, and 
used all her weapons against the man who had once knelt at her feet. 
She looked him in the face with eyes as much brighter than Mary 
Westbury’s as they had been in the earlier days,—with the sweet tints 
of her complexion increased by exercise, and by, perhaps, a little excite- 
ment over this supposed discovery,—with the morning air puffing out 
the white frills and trimmings of her dress, and ruffling a curl which, 
after the fashion of the day, fell over her shoulder. The mother had 
immediately appropriated Mary, who, wild with shame and con- 
fusion and anger, stood at bay, and was now with difficulty restraining 
her inclination to burst away from the intruder, and go home and 
bury herself in her room, where nobody could see her hot blushes 
and angry tears. Ben was moved by a certain confusion, too, against 
his will. It was an awkward attitude, certainly, in which to be seen 
by any stranger eye. 

“‘T am not much of a physician,” he said; “‘ but we have all had 
a great deal of excitement lately, and Mary is worn out. I trust it 
is nothing more.” 

‘“* Ah, yes,” said Millicent. ‘I know that; indeed, I had thought 
I might come and inquire this morning as an old friend. You forget 
that you told me all about it,—once. I thought I might ask, for the 
sake of old times, if all was right at last.” 

“You do me a great deal of honour to remember anything about 
my affairs,” said Ben. ‘ Are you going to the river?” and he turned 
with her to go down in the direction she had been taking. ‘‘ Have you 
a boat?” 

‘‘Yes; the old gardener put us across,” said Millicent. ‘* You do 
not give me credit for any friendly feeling, and you always try to get 
rid of me, Mr. Renton. Oh, indeed, I can see it very well. I do not 
feel angry, for perhaps you have had provocation ; though I can see it 
very well. But it would not do you any harm, nor me much good, 
—except for old friendship’s sake,—if you were to answer my ques- 
tion. Is it all right?” 

“Tt is perfectly right,” said Ben, with a little bow. ‘I don’t 
know that there was ever any doubt on that subject. I must thank 
you for taking so much interest in us and our affairs.” 

‘* That is all you say now,” cried Millicent, with ready tears 
springing to her eyes; and tears come as readily from mortification 
and the passion of anger as from any other cause. ‘‘ You would not 
have answered me like that once. Oh, Ben Renton, how much you 
are changed!” 

‘‘T think it is very natural I should be,” said Ben. ‘You are 
changed too, Mrs. Rich; though not in anything external,—unless it 
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may be for the better, if that were possible,” he added, with a certain 
grudge in his words. The man was but a man, and they were 
extorted from him by the beauty which could neither be mistaken 
nor overlooked. 

‘<If I am not changed in externals, you may be sure I am changed 
in nothing else,” said Millicent, turning upon him with a smile of 
such eager sweetness and hope, that it almost reached his heart. 
She, poor creature! belicved she was winning him back. The 
thought quickened all her powers, quickened the very springs of being 
in her. She forgot Mary, and the attitude which for a moment had 
driven her to despair. So much the better if he had been Mary’s 
lover,—a touch of triumph the more! ‘I have had a great deal to 
endure since we parted,” she went on. ‘Oh, you cannot tell all I 
have had to bear! And I thought time had worn me and aged 
me, and that you would scarcely have known me again. But nothing 
has ever changed me at heart.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Rich, you forget that this conveys very little information to 
me,” said Ben, moved with sudden vindictiveness. ‘In those days 
of which you speak,—and I don’t know why you should speak of 
them, the recollection cannot be a pleasant one,—I remember clearly 
enough what a fool I made of myself. My heart was open enough, 
—ass as I was,—but I don’t know now, and I did not then, what 
were the sentiments of yours,—if indeed ——”’ 

‘*‘T had one!” cried Millicent. ‘Oh, that you should say this to 
me! And yet I feel that I deserve it. I acted as if I had none. 
What can I say or do to make you know how sorry lam? Sorry is 
too poor a word. Oh, Ben, I know I ought not to say it; but if 
either then or now you could have seen into my heart sa 

Her eyes were shining through her tears ; her cheeks glowed with 
soft blushes; her look besought, implored, entreated him. Poor 
soul! she said true. If he could have seen into her heart, then or 
now, this is what he would have seen there.—If Ben Renton will 
lift me out of all the necessities of my scheming wretched life,—if he 
will give me plenty, money, luxury, comfort, what my soul sighs for, 
—then I will do my best to love him. I will be a good wife to him, 
—I will be good in my way,—I will,—I will,—I will! She had 
said all this to God many a time saying her prayers, and this is what 
her heart would have said to Ben, with a kind of desperate ingenuous- 
ness,—innocence in the midst of guile. And he looked at her, and 
the man’s soul was shaken within him. Something of the truth 
became visible to him ;—not the ineffable charm of love. If it had 
been very love that shone in her eyes,—however his finer sense had 
been revolted by its over-frankness,—no doubt he would have fallen 
a victim. For he had loved her once, and she had never been more 
beautiful, perhaps never so beautiful, in her life. He was touched 
by her loveliness, by her eagerness, by the pitiful intensity of expres- 
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sion in her eyes. Take me,—save me !—she seemed to be crying to 
him ; and, good heavens! to think what one gleam of this fire, one 
such look, would have been to him once! Ben grew confused in 
himself, half with recollections, half with pity ; and the softness of 
success and restoration was in his mind,—even of triumph,—for had 
not he won a victory, and silenced all opposers? His voice faltered 
as he answered her, if answer it could be called. 

“Tt is a long time ago,” he said; ‘one’s very body and being 
alter you know, they say, completely in seven years.” 

** But one’s heart never changes,’’ murmured Millicent. And that 
was the moment when Mrs. Tracy, feeling that the conflict was not 
progressing, chose to come in like a watchful goddess, who sees that 
her champion’s arms do not prevail. 

‘‘My dear, we are taking Mr. Renton away from his cousin,” she 
said, ‘‘ and from talking over family matters ; but since we have done 
so, could you not persuade him, Millicent, to come over to us to 
luncheon? You might go on the water a little ; you are so fond of it ; 
and then lunch would be ready. Mr. Renton, you must not think it 
strange that we are anxious to see a little of such a kind friend as 
you are. I always say your ready kindness saved my life.” 

Millicent turned sharp round, and involuntarily clenched her hand, 
as if she would have struck her mother. ‘It is all over now!” she 
said to herself; and never had the battle been so nearly won. As 
for Ben, the sound of the new voice woke him up in a moment. 
He gave himself a little shake, and recovered his self-command. 
Good heavens! to think how near a step it had been to falling 
helpless into the syren’s snare ! 

‘‘Thanks; but we must turn back when we have seen you to your 
boat,”’ he said; and lingered to let Mrs. Tracy join them. ‘I have 
no time for any such pleasures. My mother thinks it hard enough 
already, and I must give her what little time remains. I am going 
away to-morrow.” 

‘‘To-morrow!” said Mrs. Tracy, with a half-sneer and a look at 
her daughter, to which Millicent, flushed and pouting and angry, 
made no reply. ‘‘ Then is it a mistake, afterall? I thought I heard 
you say all was right. I beg your pardon, I am sure r 

‘* About the property it is all right,” said Ben; ‘but I am not the 
idle fellow you once knew me. Those were the only six months I 
ever absolutely threw away in my life. And I can’t give up my work 
in a moment because I have got back my rights.” 

‘“<It was a pity you threw away those six months you speak of,” 
said Millicent. ‘‘ Come, mamma ; why should we trouble Mr. Kenton 
to go with us to the boat? Of course he must have a great deal to 
talk of,—to his mother,—and to Mary,—his own people. We are 
strangers, and have no claim upon him.” 

‘‘There are some things which one gives all the more freely 
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because there is no claim,” said Ben, with good-nature. ‘ The path 
is rather rough here. Mrs. Tracy, give me your hand.” 

‘Thank you, I want no help!” Millicent cried, when he turned to 
her, and sprang over the gnarled mass of roots, and ran down the 
path to the green river-bank. She stood there, framed in by the 
thick foliage, her white figure standing out against the light on the 
river,—a picture not to be easily forgotten. Emerald green below,— 
green, just touched with points of autumnal colour, here and there 
a yellow leaf above,—gleams of blue sky looking through,—one 
long line of light reflecting all the darker objects, the river, with 
one boat lying close to the grassy margin ; and in the midst the 
beautiful, flushed, brilliant creature, full of passion and mortification, 
and an angry despair. She did not think it worth while now to hide 
the strong emotions in her mind, but stood .with her face turned to 
them as they followed, humiliated, yet defiant,—the crown of all the 
scene, and the only discord in it. Poor Millicent! her eyebrows 
lowered, her eyes shining ; her colour was high with the shame of her 
defeat; and yet, beyond the angry glance in her eye, there was a 
tear, and the corners of her mouth drooped; and, searcely concealed 
by the hard, little laugh of artificial gaiety, a sob was sounding in her 
throat. 

‘** Good-bye,” she said, almost roughly, ‘‘ Ben,—I will never call 
you so again! Iwish you luck of your good fortune. It makes a 
great difference to most people in this world.” 

“Good-bye,” said Ben, taking her hand almost against her will. 
“It makes little difference to me. What has been done has been 
done by nature and years. If you should ever want help or counsel 
that I can give Well, let us say nothing about that. Good- 
bye ‘a 

‘“‘ For a time,” Mrs. Tracy added, with her bland smile, taking his 
hand in both hers,—* till our meeting again.” 

And Mary, whose feelings all this time had been more overwhelming 
than can be described, and who had followed mechanically, with an 
instinct of being there to the last to see what direful harm might 
happen, stood passive by his side, not knowing if she were in a trance 
or a dream; and saw the boat push off into the shining river. Mrs. 
Tracy turned and waved her hand to them, bland to the last. But 
Millicent never turned her head. Once only, just as the boat shot 
past the long drooping branches of the willow which closed in the 
view, she looked round sharply and saw them; and the rowlocks 
sounded hollow and loud, and with another stroke the boat was gone. 
Neither of them have ever seen that beautiful face again. 

Ben stood for some time after they had disappeared on the same 
spot, forgetting everything, gazing out upon the vacant stream and 
vacant sunshine, in a curious vacant way. If it had been put to 
him, he would never have confessed how much moved he had been. 
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Perhaps he was himself unconscious of it. But nature made a pause 
in him, manifesting the convulsion, in her own way, when this 
woman, who had influenced it so strangely, passed for ever out of 
his life. 

‘* Are you fond of Coleridge, Mary?” he said to her without any 
preface, quite suddenly, as they went up the steep bank. 

“Of Coleridge, Ben? What an odd question. Why do you ask ?” 

**Do you remember what he says? And what a curious sense he 
had of the things that are inexpressible,— 


¢ How there looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 
And how he knew—’ 


No, I don’t mean that,—not so bad as that!” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Mary, with a little shiver; 
and she took hold of his arm with an instinctive desire to show him her 
sympathy. Very well did she know what he meant ; or at least thought, 
—hoped that she did; but denied it with characteristic readiness. 
He pressed the soft, sisterly hand to him when he felt it on his arm. 
Certainly, there was a great sympathy between them, though nothing 
more. And he did not say another word to her of the subject of the 
conversation which this last meeting had blotted out as if it had never 
been. They did not talk of anything, indeed, but went home together, 
with a silent understanding of each other in which there was cer- 
tainly some balm. 

Understanding of each other! which meant that the woman,— 
partly,—understood the man, and had it in her heart to be a litile 
sorry for him in respect to the conflict through which he had come; 
and a little, a very little——which was more remarkable,—sorry for 
the other woman thus finally foiled and done with; but that the 
man had no comprehension at all of the woman, and gave no parti- 
cular thought to her, except so far as was conveyed in a tender, 
kindly sympathy for poor little Mary. Her life must not be made a 
burden to her any longer by his mother’s drives and her worsted- 
work. That was all the progress Ben had made in the comprehension 
of his cousin’s heart f 





























MR. DISRAELI AND THE DUKES. 





Art the present moment dukes, no doubt, are at a discount in England. 
An hereditary House of Peers is naturally subject to criticism from 
rational reformers, to whom the task of proving that no one beneath 
the sovereign should become a legislator by chance, can never be 
difficult ; and latterly this standing argument has been enhanced by 
peculiar misconduct among some of those so favoured by fortune. 
But a comparatively small incident has latterly done more to lower 
the honours of the House of Lords than either the arguments of the 
Liberals, or the follies of youthful peers. We have had a man 
among us strong enough to rise to the position of Prime Minister,— 
which Englishmen regard with a praiseworthy conceit as the highest 
place to which a human being can exalt himself,—and consequently 
great enough to create a duke; who has created his duke, and has 
then been little enough to trot his own creation out in the pages of 
a novel, as though determined to show how poor and mean a thing it 
was that he had done! We can only account for “‘ Lothair”’ by supposing 
that Mr. Disraeli has determined to satirize the aristocracy which has 
submitted itself to him, and the country, which for some months he 
certainly ruled, by palming off upon it as a work of genius a book 
purposely filled with every fault but one of which a novel can be 
guilty. ‘I will give them,” Mr. Disraeli must have said to himself 
in his cynic solitude,—‘* I will give them a story that shall be vulgar, 
ill-written, passing all previous measures in the absurdity of its 
adulation of rank, false as it can be made in its descriptions of life, 
stuffed with folly; and even that they shall accept,—because it 
comes from me!” ‘ Lothair’’ is not indecent. Had it been so, the 
indecency would, for some readers, have dissipated the dulness, and 
the satire would have been less complete. As it is, the success 
has been perfect. If our theory as to ‘“ Lothair” be correct, Mr. 
Disraeli is now sitting alone, radiant with triumph, as he looks down 
upon the insatiate gullibility of his dupes. But he must be lonely in 
is suecess, as were Paracelsus, Cagliostro, Barry Lyndon, and other 
great quacks and conjurers with whose characters we have become 
acquainted either from real life or from fiction. And no small portion 
of his triumph must consist in his own feeling of his own abasement. 
‘‘These dukes and marquises, who have all danced to my piping, and 
have followed me whither I have chosen to lead them,—one day up 
to the transcendental heights of an ideal aristocracy, and the next 
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down into the open plains of democratic rationalism, before whom I 
have always asserted my own superiority to them, both in race and 
intelleet,—these porphyrogeniti who have been my followers, these 
peers of Parliament whom I have created at my will as in other ages 
and countries an Emperor or a King has made them, to whose azure 
wings such a oneas I have added a brighter hue or a larger feather,— 
now they shall be told who it is that has been their master!’’ We have 
always felt that no inconsiderable portion of the joy which a successful 
quack receives from his triumph must arise from his knowledge of the 
meanness of the trick with which he cheated his dupes,—as a chimney- 
sweeper rejoices in his own soot when he takes the wall of every 
passenger in the street. We remember a quarrel in the streets 
between an officer and the guard of a coach off duty. The guard 
was well dressed, and the officer asked for his card. The man 
tendered a card, on the top of which was a picture of a flying vehicle 
with an attendant blowinga longhorn. ‘That's me,” said the guard, 
holding the card with his left hand, and indicating the long horn with 
the nail of his right forefinger. ‘I knew you were some low fellow,” 
said the officer, in disgust. ‘* No, sir; not so,” replied the guard ; ‘Iam 
a low fellow, no doubt; but you didn’t know it.’ The guard’s triumph 
was certainly very sweet, and sweet must be the triumph of Mr. 
Disraeli as he reflects that his novel has been accepted as a work of 
genius, and that the great peers and country gentlemen of England 
have been told in the plainest language what he thinks of them. 

How the dukes and squires will now carry themselves in the 
presence of Mr. Disraeli, and to what extent their political obedience 
to a recognised leader may be influenced by the feelings towards the 
man, we can only learn by observation. Probably no duke and no 
country gentleman yet knows what he will do. The management of 
political parties in this country is a great affuir;—and a novel, 
even though it be written by an ex-Premier, can, after all, be but a 
litle thing. It will probably be found impossible to depose Mr. 
Disraeli at once, because he has written ‘‘ Lothair,” as a clerk would 
be dismissed from a public office were he to write letters to the 
newspapers about the secretaries in his department. One Premier 
edits the biography of a poet, a second translates Homer, a third 
gives to the public his speculations on religion,—and a fourth writes 
a novel. In each case the work of the man, as author, is distinct 
from that of the politician, and need have no more reference to it 
than would have been the case had the name only been the same, 
and the personages been double, as is the work. Such will be the 
argument used by many, and the man’s capacity for ruling,—such 


as it is,—will probably have been in no degree impaired by his last. 


literary labours. But yet we cannot imagine that a second marquis 
would consent to accept the strawberry leaves from his hand, or that 
any peer would be proud of a garter that he should bestow. Mr. 
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Disraeli’s peers will no doubt sit in the House of Lords with rights 
as firmly established as those conferred by Pitt or Peel; but we 
cannot but think that ridicule will be attached to them to the end of 
time,—or at least to the end of the peerage,—such as that which 
was, we are told, the fate of certain Irish knights whose honours 
were laid upon them in the social hours of a jovial Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. Disraeli has, in truth, done all the injury to dukes which it 
was possible that he could effect; and if he have not done this 
wittingly, we know of no theory by which the writing of his book 
can be explained, compatible with our own impressions of his clever- 
ness. That he may think them to be too stupid and thick-skinned 
to feel his satire may be possible. We ourselves, not knowing 
much of dukes personally, but perceiving the advantages which they 
enjoy, believe them to be, on an average, less stupid and less 
thick-skinned than other people ; and if so, we cannot imagine that 
they should now endure his presence, or consent to work again under 
his direction. But, as regards the country, this is not the chief 
question which one feels called upon to answer in reference to the 
speculations raised by the late Prime Minister's novel. In the fulness 
of time Mr. Disraeli will pass away from the House of Commons and 
from life, and another leader of the conservative party will sit on the 
front bench. Our aristocrats will probably have learned a lesson, 
and will be careful to instal in that high place some one less given to 
conjuring in politics, as to whom they may be fairly certain that he 
will not first use them, and then rub their noses in the dust, covering 
them with grotesque ridicule. But in the meantime what are we to 
think of these highly-born legislators, of whom the country has been 
undoubtedly proud, although their position hardly admits of a logical 
defence, who have lately subjected themselves to such a leader ? 

As we have said at the beginning of these remarks, an hereditary 
house of legislators is, from its very nature, subject to criticism ; and 
from day to day becomes more and more opposed to that rationalism 
which is growing in the country. It may be possible that Mr. 
Disraeli has been sincere enough in his democratic convictions to 
desire to show to Englishmen how absurd must be a legislative 
system in which such a one as he can achieve the power of making an 
hereditary legislator ;—and that he has capped his proof by ridiculing 
his own work as soon as it has been turned out of his hand. But 
even though we should take this explanation of his conduct, it does 
not follow that we should accept his testimony. We have often 
thought Mr. Disraeli’s views of English life and of English politics to 
be ingenious and clever, but we have never taken them to be correct 
or even true. Mr. Disraeli’s dukes and marquises have, from the 
first days of their creation in the ‘“‘ Young Duke” and in “ Vivian 
Grey,” been to our thinking very unlike ordinary British noblemen. 
If it be the case that Mr. Disraeli has maligned the dukes, we should 
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at any rate be careful not to be hurried on by his untrustworthy 
evidence to 2 general condemnation of them. We acknowledge the 
poignancy of the satire; but it is directed against us, the common 
English-reading people, as well as against the dukes ; and in protesting 
against the injustice of the book, we find ourselves bound to make 
common cause with those who have been born in the purple, and even 
with the very lords who have been exalted to new purple by the right 
hand of Mr. Disraeli. Weare for the moment in love with the House 
of Peers, at one with dukes and marquises, and even on terms of 
friendship with the whole conservative party. We are in the same 
boat with the country gentlemen, who have been insulted, maligned, 
and laughed at, only in one degree more cruelly than ourselves. They 
have been described in “ Lothair” in a spirit that may be supposed 
to have emanated from a joint committee of upholsterers, hair- 
dressers, jewellers, and footmen; and we have been expected to 
accept the description as having been given in good faith and with all 
the graces of modern literature. Being thus in the same boat with 
them, we are well disposed to pull an oar on their behalf. 

In simple truth, we should be very sorry even to anticipate the 
end of legislating dukes in England. Believing that things are made 
firm, and stable, and serviceable in this world,—or at any rate in this 
England,—rather by use, and custom, and training, than by being 
shaped in conformity with any theory of ideal perfection, we do not care 
for logical objections, and are ready to accept the good provided for us 
without hankering after something which might possibly be better, 
but which we could only attain by means of change and convulsions 
which would in themselves be full of danger. Taking the House of 
Lords as a whole, we find that we obtain from it an immense amount 
of unbought work, which is done with clean hands, with steadfast 
industry, with accurate skill, and with perfect patriotism. While we 
have such men to work for us as Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Carnarvon,—we purposely name conservative Peers, and Peers 
who have inherited their seats in Parliament,—we cannot bring our- 
selves even to wish for a Senate in lieu of our Lords, the members 
of which must be elected by some one, and might possibly be elected 
by a Mr. Disraeli. That there may be fools, and even worse than 
fools, in a House of Parliament filled by a system of inheritance, 
amounts, in the working of the thing, to no serious injury. There 
is a self-acting crucible in the House of Peers, by means of which the 
dross is made to eliminate itself and take itself off,—so that the fools, 
and worse than fools, do not trouble us. A silly lord may now and 
again air his folly by a silly speech, but the inconvenience thence 
arising falls rather on his brother peers than upon us. Taking our 
peers, too, as a whole, we think that they do live in accordance with 
the motto of noblesse oblige, which should be the one great rule of 
their order. They take much from the people of this country, in the 
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way of privileges accorded to rank, of high bearing, great dignity, 
and general observance ;—more, we think, than is given to the 
nobility of any other country under heaven; but they give more in 
return for it than other,nobles give. They are easy of access, affable, 
and for the most part only too generous with their wealth. We were 
wandering but the other day in the domains of a great duke, which 
were free to us as was the air,—a spot blessed with all the charms 
of water, wood, and hill,—and we found ourselves to be under an 
infinite debt of gratitude to the duke. We reflected that dukes in 
the land were very useful, and, in the fulness of our enjoyment, 
reconciled our spirit with the whole conservative side of society in 
England. 

But we think that the conservative side of society in England,—at 
any rate, as far as it finds itself at one with the conservative party in 
politics,—should look about with some common prudence, and choose 
its leaders better than it has done, if it wish to hold its own in the land. 
The writing of a novel, as we have said above, is in itself but a trivial 
matter ;—so trivial that it can hardly be supposed that the condition 
of public affairs in England should be influenced by it. But the 
public work of a Prime Minister, or an ex-Prime Minister,—of the 
acknowledged leader of a great party, is not trivial ; and, even though 
it be done after the very poor fashion just now adopted by Mr. Disraeli, 
it will have great effect. It cannot be for the credit of such peers as 
we have named above,—or indeed, for the credit of the country party 
generally, that they should yield their public services to the direction 
of the author of ‘‘ Lothair.". A Prime Minister in England holds a 
great station, and is a very great man. We quite accede to Mr. 
Disraeli the right to be proud of the position which,—always to our 
great regret,—he has won for himself. But when we find that he has 
dragged his honours through the mud as soon as they were worn, by 
descending to personalities which would have disgraced the slightest 
novelist of the day, and has put his name on the title-page of a 
book as to which, speaking of it in sober earnest, it is impossible to 
invent any rational theory for its absurd puerilities, we cannot but 
feel that the conservative party of England is in great danger while 
it submits itself to such a leader. 
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JAMES Y. SIMPSON, 


WHO, AYTER INBSTIMABLE BENEFITS TO MANKIND, DIED, IN MID*HOPE FORK 
NEW ACHIEVEMENTS. 


—_—>— 


Ou teeming heart, that, for this onee, in vain 
Big with our good, didst undeliver'd die, 
Had some god got thee with a progeny 
O'er-great, that, born, might even dispute the reign 
Of Death, as Death had seen the realms of Pain 
Won by thine elder brood? We marvell’d why, 
So seeming-careless of his sovereignty, 
He spared and spared thee: doth this day explain 
The Fabian greed that grudged a needless blow ? 
Knowing too well what deity possest 
Thee, did the dead-eyed strategist foreknow 
How the huge god must choke the mortal breast ? 
The mortal breast, deep under clod and sod, 
Out of the half-saved world drag down the abortive god ? 
Sypvey Dope xt. 





OUTSIDE THE PORTE DES CAPUCINS. 


--—»—_ -- 


THE quaint white gateway, with black-capped round towers on cach 
side, comes at the bottom of a straggling strect, and suddenly ends 
the town. 

Pass under the gloomy archway, and you find yourself at once 
among trees and green meadows. There is not so much as a cottage 
to let you down gently to solitude—to form a link between town and 
country. The gateway itself helps this abruptness ; on the town-side 
a few clinging ivy wreaths throw themselves from the adjoining 
house timidly, as if they knew how incongruous is their grace with 
the severe dungeon-like architecture. But outside the Porte des Ca- 
pucins there is nothing so suggestive of inhabited life, tufts of grass 
wave from niches where a fragment of masonry has broken away, and 
near the top of the gateway a flaunting snap-dragon, emblem of gaudy 
poverty, mocks the fallen power and pride of the tyrant Spaniards. 

Right and left the city wall runs beside the dry grassed moat, with 
lime trees on each side; and if one follows this in the sort of dream 
that the sudden transition has created, one rouses suddenly beside a 
canal, with steep green banks, and a raised towing-path over- 
shadowed with huge trees; fields stretch away beyond these trees, 
flat low-lying meadows with a poplar fringe. 

It is not solitary on the towing-path ; the wooden steps made in 
the steep bank have most of them a washerwoman or two, with blue 
tucked-up skirts, and bright handkerchiefs over their caps; they 
chat merrily as they beat the snowy linen, and then plunge it 
in the freely flowing water ; sometimes they call shrilly from one 
flight of steps to another, and exchange volleys of repartee, at the 
expense, it may be, of some unlucky fisherman who has nothing but 
eels to show for his day's sport in the well-stocked canal. 

But now the washerwomen have all departed, the last golden 
gleam has faded off the water; the dragon-flies, who do not care to 
dart about unless they can show their bodies gilded, have gone to 
sleep; frogs croak hoarsely in that sedgy field on the right of the 
towing-path ; there is still the drowsy hum of insect life. In the 
fast dimming grey light, one sees every now and then a fish leap out 
of the water and fall back with a splash. 

And now the fish are still; if they splash ever so loudly, the 
sound could not reach the towing-path ; a huge barge comes slowly 
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along, and the tinkle, tinkle, and heavy tramp give warning of the ap- 
proach of a stout Flemish horse, with gleaming scarlet fringe and tassels. 

A tall young man has been walking at a fast-swinging pace from the 
Porte des Capucins while you have been reading this account of his 
walk, and now he looks impatient, as he steps down on to the waste 
grass beside the towing-path, to make way for the horse and the 
straining rope by which he tugs the barge. The young man is 
heated with his walk, he takes off his felt hat, and shows a pleasant, 
thoughtful face; it is handsome possibly, but there is no use in 
saying so,—one can only give, like Olivia, certain items to judge by. 
Auguste le Blane is tall, slender for his great height, graceful 
rather than robust, but he does not look effeminate; his bronzed 
face and curling chestnut beard, his firm springing tread, all speak 
of manly vigour; and this accords well with a‘certain seriousness of 
expression in his clear grey eyes and his well-formed mouth, an 
expression contradicted so totally by his smile, that the whole man 
seems sometimes to undergo a transformation. He was smiling a 
minute ago, just before he heard the bells of the towing-horse. 
Looking at him then, one thought, ‘‘ Here is a young fellow ready for 
any frolic, as joyous as a schoolboy;” the sudden interruption has 
pulled up the rein of his happy thoughts—he is as grave as a judge. 

‘‘Peste!”’ he says to himself, “the barge will reach the cottage 
just as I do, and Georgette will not come out to greet me in sight of 
the bargeman.” 

He hurries on in spite of this reflection, and actually he has got to 
the cottage before the barge comes up. 

That is to say, he is close to the little dwelling where Georgette 
Jamard lives with her mother; but one may go along the towing-path, 
even in broad daylight, without discovering the cottage. A clump of 
plane trees bars the way between the path and the hedge down to 
which the waste grass slopes; far reaching branches hide all that 
lies down in the hollow. Behind the plane trees there is a stile in 
the aforesaid hedge; and, looking over this, one sees a little farm- 
stead, with a cabbage-garden in front and a field of mangolds and 
turnips beside it ; there is a hemp-field, too, behind the cottage, but 
one cannot distinguish that in the indistinct light, for the trees make 
the sloping ground gloomy. 

A slight rustling under the trees, and a glimpse of quickly-moving 
garments—Auguste springs forward. ‘ Georgette,” he says, and he 
snatches the fugitive’s hand. 

‘‘Let me go. I am not Georgette,” in a sullen, choked voice. 

Auguste looked down,—a half-vexed, half-amused smile on his 
face; but, as the girl struggled, he grew serious. 

‘‘ Célie, what ails you? Why are you so changed to me ?—what 
have I done to vex you, my girl ?”’ 

Célie’s head drooped, so that he could no longer see her face. 
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** Don’t tease me,” she said crossly ; ‘‘ Georgette has been expecting 
you this half hour.” 

Auguste left her at once. He was over the stile before the barge 
had passed the plane trees. The small, slight creature he had left 
crept close up to one of the trees, and put both arms round the trunk. 
She pressed closely against it,—she was trying to stifle sobs that 
began to labour for utterance. These, and her passionate thoughts, 
were almost choking Célie Vandenberg. 

Presently she loosed the tree, and drew a deep breath. She was 
small and slender, as brown as a gipsy,—a golden brown against 
the white and yellow-striped gown she wore. Her hair had got 
roughened, and fell loosely over her eyes,—large, bright, and dark,— 
with darkness round them, that made their expression sullen as she 
looked fixedly at the canal. ‘* Why don’t I fall in, and drown myself 
at once, I wonder? Only because I’m a coward; it is not for fear 
of grieving any one.” She stopped, and shuddered at her own 
words, ‘ Bah! who would grieve for me? La mére Jamard a day, 
perhaps a week ; for she is a good woman, though she has a cold 
heart. But Georgette hates me; and yet she has all she wishes for. 
Auguste was my friend till he saw her, and now he only pities me.”” She 
stopped, a long, sobbing sigh burst from her, and finished the sentence. 

She came out from under the plane trees, and stood on the towing- 
path. In the dim olive light her figure looked larger than it was. 
Célie Vandenberg was just below middle height, but so well pro- 
portioned that there was nothing special to call attention to her 
want of stature ; neither at first sight was there anything attractive to 
be seen in her. She had a wide mouth, a very ordinary nose, in- 
clined to turn up, and high cheek-bones ; her complexion and eyes 
alone made her remarkable ; but just now, as she stood trembling 
with suppressed feeling, it was easy to note that the quivering, 
flexible lips were full of passionate meaning, and that the dilated 
nostrils were well and delicately formed. Her hair, wild and gipsy- 
like as it was, was luxuriant, and full of rich colour. It seemed as if 
the large lustrous eyes might have a better, softer expression,—there 
was such depth in their darkness. 

‘‘Why has life grown so wretched for me, I wonder; and why 
have I grown to feel so changed,—so wicked? I used to want 
Madame Jamard to love me, but I gave that up long ago; and 
Georgette could not love any one but herself,—at least, I have 
thought so lately ; and—and—Auguste. When I was a child he was 
so goodto me.” A warm flush came on her cheeks, her eyes softened, 
and the long lashes drooped over them,—for a minute beauty shone 
out of the sad, sombre face. But it did not stay there. Célie did 
not know what ailed her; but she knew, at least, that the thought 
of Auguste le Blanc always left a pain behind it. She went back to 
the plane trees, took up a basket, and turned to go to Mechlin. 
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‘*T might have been there by now,” she said, ‘if I had not been 
idiot enough to wait and see whether he would keep his word to 
Georgette. His word to Georgette—Bah! as if he ever breaks it 
to her.” 

There was no trace of beauty in Celie’s face by the time she 
reached the Porte des Capucins ; her dark eyelids drooped heavily, it 
seemed as if the eyes themselves sent their depth of colour through 
the clear golden skin. 


I. 

The cottage was a small poor place enough. There were but four 
rooms in it. Madame’s parlour, with a curtained alcove, was on 
one side of the door, the kitchen on the other; over the kitchen a 
small room with two beds for Georgette and Célie ; and over Madame’s 
parlour a much larger, prettier bed-chamber, with white dimity hang- 
ings, a mirror in a gilt frame, and an armoire in walnut-wood. No 
one entered this room but Madame Jamard. No one knew what bitter 
tears the hard-faced woman, so cold to all the world, shed there in 
secret for the far-away profligate boy who had left her five years ago. 
Georgette sometimes remonstrated. 

‘It is useless to keep that nice room empty, and to cramp me in 
with Célie. I think it is a folly.” 

But the answer was always the same. 

‘* You do very well where you are, Georgette. This room may be 
wanted soon, and I must keep it ready.” 

Madame Jamard never uttered her son’s name. She knew every 
one of his faults, and resented them with the bitter indignation a loyal 
conscientious spirit feels against the base and false; but it would have 
killed her to hear her Felix spoken against, and most of her old 
Mechlin gossips thought that the Widow Jamard had renounced her 
son for ever. They were confirmed in this belief by the apparition 
of Celie Vandenberg at the cottage. 

To compensate the fraud her son had committed, Madame sold the 
business she had carried on in Mechlin so well and respectably after 
her husband's death, and settled in the little cottage beside the canal. 
She took Georgette away from school, and sent to Ghent for Celie 
Vandenberg, thena child of fourteen. Mechlin folk puzzled at this. It 
seemed strange that the widow should take up with a reduced way 
of living, and saddle herself with an extra mouth to feed. Besides, 
the little dark-eyed stranger had no claim on Madame; she was only 
the erphan child of an early friend. 

‘¢ Ma foi! but Madame Jamard has a heart,—that must be allowed,” 
said Madame Popdét, the laundress beside the Grand Canal; ‘her 
sorrow has not made her selfish, though she is so unneighbourly.”’ 

But when the irrepressible dame ventured to compliment the Widow 
Jamard on her benevolence, she got a cold answer. 
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“You mistake, my friend. I want help in the house, and I want 

companion for Georgette. Celie costs less than school does.” 

‘‘ No, she has not a heart, after all,” said pink-faced Madame Popdot; 
‘‘ she does all from calculation, not feeling. She is not near so proud 
of that handsome daughter Georgette as I am of my little niece Fifine.” 

Looking at Georgette as she sits now listening to her lover, a trium- 
phant light dancing in her eyes, and a soft rose-tint melting into her deli- 
cate creamy skin, one agrees with Madame Popot that Georgette Jamard 
is very handsome. She may perhaps, ten years hence, be too ample in 
her proportions ; but at one-and-twenty she is perfect,—so tall and fair 
and stately, and yet with so many softer graces. Her sweet blue eyes 
look made for loving glances, her pouting rosy lips make her lover wish 
for Madame Jamard’s absence; but as yet he is not an accepted lover. 

“Did you meet Célie, M. le Blanc ?” said Madame. 

‘*T saw her.” 

Auguste has been troubled by the change in the orphan girl’s 
manner, but he is too manly to speak of it; he has a warm pity for 
the poor dependent Celie, and would treat her like a brother if she 
only would let him. 

Georgette looked slyly in her lover's face. 

‘‘ Célie was cross to you,—aha! I know she was. I never saw 
such a temper as Célie’s is now. Was she ill-tempered when you 
knew her years ago in Ghent, M. le Blanc ?”’ 

‘«T knew very little of ber.” 

« Auguste did not care to talk of Cclie to Georgette, but the words 
stirred up a memory: a dying man,—dying of fever,—and a young 
girl nursing him with a devotion and skill that seemed beyond her 
age. It was hard to reconcile the gentle sweetness that had struck 
him then, with the harsh abruptness of Celie’s manner this evening. 

A laugh from Georgette roused him. She had a soft musical laugh. 

** Celie seems to absorb you deeply.” There was a tinge of raillery 
in her voice, and a flush came into Auguste’s face, but he smiled 
as he looked at Georgette. 

‘I owe her much,” he said in a low voice; ‘‘ but for her I might 
never have known you.” 

Georgette blushed and looked down when she met his eyes. 
‘* She is an angel,”’ the young man thought. He rose up and went to 
Madame Jamard. 

‘‘ Madame, I solicit a few minutes’ conversation with you at any 
time you may please to appoint.” 

He spoke with the utmost deference, but his looks were impatient. 
Madame gave a grim, superior smile. 

‘*Go up-stairs, Georgette.” 

Georgette went up to her looking-glass as soon as she reached her 
room. She stood before it—not smiling, but studying every feature, 
every beauty, as if she had never seen them before. ‘* How dreadful 
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to be plain, like Célie for instance.” A pout came to her lips—‘‘ Who 
could find pleasure in looking at her? Why does Auguste live in 
that out-of-the-world, old-fashioned Ghent ? Antwerp even would be 
better. Our own little Mechlin is nearer the capital, Ghent is miles 
away. I shall not be happy till I am in Brussels. Well, we shall see.” 
She opened her armoire, and began to arrange collars and ribbons in 
a steady, matter-of-fact manner, a manner strangely in contrast with 
that of the lover down-stairs, awaiting her mother's answer to his pro- 
posal. 

Madame Jamard did not keep Auguste in suspense. She waited a 
minute while she rolled up her blue worsted ball and stuck her 
knitting-pins through it, and then she wrapped her half-finished 
stocking round the pins, and cleared her throat. 

‘*Yes, monsieur,” she looked at his glowing face, “all you say is 
fair and reasonable. If Georgette is willing, Iam too.” Then she rose 
up in her usual stately fashion, and called her daughter down-stairs. 

Some little while later, the lover found himself close to the Porte 
des Capucins. He did not know how he had got there; he saw 
nothing but the handsome blushing face he had left at the cottage ; 
he heard only the sweet murmured consent that Georgette had given 
tohis happiness. He was so absorbed that he nearly upset Célie and 
her basket. 

‘* Ah, pardon; but you will pardon my rough carelessness, I believe 
you will even make excuse for it, Celie, when I tell you my great 
happiness.” 

Celie stood looking at him. The gas-lamp opposite the gate showed 
his face plainly. 

‘You guess it, I know.” His voice was full of joyful agitation. 

- ** Georgette has promised to be my wife ; be kind to me, Célie, won’t 
you, and wish me success ?” 

Célie put her hand in his mechanically: she tried to speak, but her 
tongue felt stiff and motionless. 

‘You and I must be friends,” Auguste went on, so full of his own 
thoughts that he scarcely noticed the girl’s silence. ‘‘ Good-bye, 
little one, in a month I hope to be in Mechlin; meantime, you will 
let Georgette talk to you of me; she will want a sympathising friend. 
You will, won't you?’ He was getting impatient of her silence. 

“Yes,” said Célie, ‘‘I will let her talk.” The kerchief projected 
over her face, and prevented the lamplight from falling on it. 

‘* Good-bye,” said Le Blane ; and he went on through the Porte 
des Capucins, without seeing the bitter smile that curved the young 
girl’s lips. 

The way had grown dark by the time Célie reached the towing- 
path, where the trees shut out the faint lingering of light. Here she 
stopped and pushed her hair out of her eyes. ‘Am I going mad,” 
she thought, ‘‘ or what is this strange torment that is changing my 
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nature? Why do I feel evil to everybody ? Father Pierre says that 
God is full of love, and I used to think so, but how can I think so 
now? Love is mercy, andI find none. My father, all I had in the 
world, is taken from me. [I tried not to murmur: I have tried to be 
happy here, even to love Georgette. Well, I was happy, and I made 
my own misery.”’ She clenched her hand as if she could strike herself, 
and walked on fast. ‘‘IfI had not pointed out Auguste to Madame 
Jamard he would never have come here; he would never have loved 
Georgette. There is the torment,” she went on passionately, ‘he 
does love Georgette, and he will marry her.” 

She hurried on. When she reached the stile she heaved an 
impatient sigh—she longed for another mile or so of road. The 
passion that raged within her found some vent in rapid movement ; 
but she must go in, the parlour door was open. Madame called her 
as she passed. 

‘* Ah va, Célie, thou hast loitered too late, my child; it is not well for 
young girls to be out in such darkness.” 

Madame Jamard spoke bluntly, but she was never meaningly 
unkind, she said all that she meant to say at once and ended there. 
She went on in a different voice. 

‘* Thou must give us joy, Celie. Monsieur le Blanc has been here 
to ask me for Georgette, and he is to marry her at the Saint Michel.” 

‘The Saint Michel! in six weeks!” Célie said the words in a far- 
off, dreamy tone, she did not even glance at Georgette, who watched 
her steadily. 

‘* Well, Célie, hast thou nothing to say ?” 

‘You do not care for my congratulations, Georgette, but I am 
glad that your mother is satisfied.” 

She turned from the parlour door and took her basket into the 
kitchen. 

‘* What is this ?” asked Madame Jamard. 

‘** Only Célie’s ingratitude; she has no heart, no feeling even for 
thee, my mother.” 

‘* And yet,” said Madame thoughtfully, ‘‘ there is feeling in the child, 
or she would be better tempered ; what can have so changed her, she 
who was so gentle and so good?” 


Il. 

A month passed away—Celie grew silent and more and more 
irritable. She did not know what ailed her. Georgette treated 
her still more scornfully, but the girl made no complaint. If she 
thought of Auguste, she would only dwell on his conduct towards 
her, not once would she expose her own feelings to scrutiny, they 
were stifled, turned from. ‘I do not like him,” she thought, ‘“ and 
so the thought of seeing him again is painful; yes, I must go away 
before he comes back to Georgette.” 
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Sometimes in her saddest moods she would burst out laughing, or 
trifle with any one near her, she did not know why, she only felt 
dimly that she must get a shield between herself and a thought she 
dared not face. But as time went on, and day by day Georgette’s 
wedding-day drew nearer, Célie felt, with the awful consciousness 
which, like the presence of a ghost, haunts us through closed eye- 
lids, that this aversion from seeing Auguste le Blane at the cottage 
was not dislike, it was something deeper, it was dread of herself and 
of her own conduct towards him as the affianced husband of Georgette. 

It is market day in Mechlin. The Grande Place, with its quaint 
old Spanish Halles on one side and the stupendous tower of St. 
Rumbold opposite, is always picturesque. All round it are the step- 
gabled houses of many colours, pink and green and white-washed, 
having striped awnings in front with scarlet scalloped edges, awnings 
under which pippin-faced Belgians can indulge in the beer and 
dominoes they love, and in the midst the great grey stone statue of 
Archduchess Margaret. The round paving stones of the Place are 
hardly to be seen, they are so covered with scattered merchandise 
and the lanes of booths which the country folk set up. Some of 
these booths are full of woollen drapery, the owners sitting cross- 
legged among their goods under shade of scarlet and orange blankets. 
The blankets gleam brilliant in the sunshine, and so do the wares on 
the counter below. Pails japanned in brilliant green and scarlet, pails 
with handles which serve as market buckets to the peasantry, bright 
rows of dazzling tin lamps, then brown and green jugs and basins, 
these last spread out on the hot stones. At the foot of the arch- 
duchess’s statue a pretty sunburnt girl is crying herself hoarse by 
the repetition of ‘‘ Mouchoirs, beaux mouchoirs en vraie batiste, a 
cinquante centimes la piéce.’”’ The said mouchoirs lie baking on 
the hot stones, and she alternates her ery by catching up one and 
trying it in a most enticing fashion round her pretty face ; she comes 
to a pink one presently, and the effect is so bewitching that a sturdy 
countryman stops on his way and buys it for his Lise, busy just 
now at her fruit-stall beside the Halles. It is a busy, bustling, 
chattering, merry scene; sabots clatter over the round paving-stones, 
where scores of the quaint wooden shoes lie tied in couples ready to be 
sold; every one laughs, the sun shines down hotly over the Place as 
if he enjoyed the fun going on there. Some priests moving swiftly 
across the scene under green and scarlet umbrellas, and Célie with 
her basket on her arm, are the only quiet folk in the Place. 

But the laughter and the quick, cheerful buzz only make Célie 
Vandenberg’s heart heavier. She pushes through it all as if it 
injured her ; there is a worn, irritable look on her thin face, and her 
eyes are larger and sadder than ever. 

‘‘In a fortnight!” she said to herself. ‘‘ Shall I live to see it, or 
shall I die first ?”’ 
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Only that morning she had asked Madame Jamard to let her take 
service at a farmhouse about a mile out; but Madame had refused. 

‘‘Thou art not strong enough for service, my child,” was all the 
answer she had made to the girl’s entreaty. 

Even now Celie did not distinctly realise what ailed her. She 
was weary of herself and of those who surrounded her. 

‘La mére Jamard is as cold as a stone, and Georgette is in love with 
her own face, and I don’t want to see Auguste again; he does not 
care for me ; he has forgotten our old friendship. If he would leave 
me in peace it would be different. It is hateful to be patronised ; and 
notice from a person who does not love you is patronage.” The poor, 
proud heart was so tortured, that the body writhed with its pulsations. 

She had just reached the Porte des Capucins, and memory brought 
back her last meeting there with Auguste. She saw him again as he 
had stood, looking so wistfully for her answer, with the lamplight 
falling full on his bronzed, noble face. Memory conquered, her 
heart swelled suddenly, and the tide of passionate love, so long 
repressed, broke through every barrier, and swept wildly over her. 
She stood still under the archway. The market was a centre of 
attraction to-day, and the street behind her was as still and empty as 
if its industrious inhabitants had been taking a siesta. A hot flush 
rose up in the girl’s face, and reached her forehead: her shame was 
suffocating her. Shame and outraged pride. Literally, her sin had found 
her out. She who had so often proudly condemned Georgette’s bold 
glances thrown at unwary youths to excite their admiration,—she who 
had all unknowingly made an idol of her own modesty,—found herself 
suddenly humbled into a sort of despair. Self-knowledge had come, 
with all its bitterness ; but with Célie the bitterness had the added 
misery of degradation. It seemed to her that this passion, which she 
had no longer power to deny, for a man who had no thought of 
her, was sullying,—was in itself disgrace. 

‘‘Why did I not end my life before it came?” she said, in the 
deep agony that brought no tears, though it blanched her burning 
face, and made her shiver with cold. She tried to make excuse for 
herself. If Auguste had not been so kind to her in her father’s illness, 
her thoughts would not have dwelt on him,—and how delighted he 
had looked that day she recognised him in Mechlin, when Madame 
Jamard made her speak to him so sorely against her will. 

“‘T could almost think he loved me then. He had never seen 
Georgette, and yet he walked all the way home with us.” 

And this autumn he had come of his own accord to the cottage, and 
had asked for Mademoiselle Vandenberg. 

‘‘ And if he had seen me first, instead of Georgette, when he 
came,—who knows, who knows !” 

The miserable child crouched under the gloomy archway. It 
seemed to crush out the thought which had consoled her. What had 
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Auguste said to her at their last meeting beside the Porte des Capu- 
cins ? 

‘‘ Tf he had ever felt love for me, he could never have asked me to 
be the confidant of Elise. No, it has all been my own vain self- 
deceit. And yet, how can I say so? I never knew it was love till 
to-day.” 

Steps and voices from the town came near the archway. Ceélie 
hurried through it, and then crept aside, that the new-comers might 
pass on in front. She was surprised to see Georgette. Her com- 
panion was a portly, middle-aged, well-dressed man. Neither of 
them noticed Célie : they were too much occupied with one another,— 
Georgette smiling and blushing with delight at her companion’s admi- 
ration. It was plain that he knew it would be well received. There 
was no timidity or deference in his manner. 

Célie looked after them with scornful eyes, as they turned from 
the gate along a favourite walk of the Mechlin folk, in the opposite 
direction from that which led to the towing-path. She knew the 
man well enough. He was Monsieur Bernard, the rich ebéniste. 
The words she had heard showed her Georgette’s faithlessness. 

‘‘Then you will spend the day after to-morrow with my sister ? 
Bon. I will not take her back an excuse.” 

‘* And Georgette is weak enough to spend a whole day exposed to 
this man’s admiration; a man who was her lover before she knew 
Auguste, and Auguste does not like him. I heard him tell her he 
was not nearly so rich as Monsieur Bernard. That was the first time 
I felt sure Auguste meant to marry Georgette, and I wondered whether 
she could love well enough to be happy, without the hope of being 
rich. And I was right,”’ said Célie, with a passionate glow in her 
eyes : “‘ Georgette cannot love ; if she could, she would not endure this 
man’s flattery. She would feel every compliment he paid her an 
insult to Auguste. If she is not faithful to him now, how can she 
love him when she is his wife!” 

Poor little jealous Celie, if she had asked, ‘‘ Will Auguste be 
entirely happy with a trifling, shallow woman?” her question might 
have been more reasonable. It did not occur to her that Georgette’s 
nature had neither the passion nor the depth of her own, and that 
probably she would love any husband who might fall to her lot, 
according to her comprehension of the word. He would be hers, 
and therefore he would be something that ought to be cared for. 

Célie went home much more quickly than usual. She wondered if 
Madame Jamard would inquire for Georgette; but Madame was not 
within when she reached the cottage. Even when dinner-time came 
Madame did not return. ‘‘ What can have happened?” thought 
Célie. Madame so seldom left the cottage that wonder had in some 
degree absorbed and quieted the girl’s agitation. Presently she saw 
Georgette come up to the little gate, and then nod back over her 
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shoulder. Célie looked towards the plane trees, and saw some one 
standing beneath them. She felt sure it was Monsieur Bernard ; but 
he was so much in shadow that she could not distinguish him. A 
sort of wild joy seized her. Her own love for Auguste was better, 
purer, than that of the vain beauty he had chosen for his wife. But 
she hardly gave this feeling time to breathe ; it was stifled in pas- 
sionate anger against herself for her selfishness. Was she really 
mean enough, then, to find joy in Auguste’s misery? She turned 
round fiercely on Georgette when she came in. 

‘‘ Are you not ashamed to let Monsieur Bernard pay open court to 
you when in a fortnight you will be another man’s wife? You are 
not honest, Georgette, or faithful either.” 

‘‘ Bah, bah, bah ” For a moment Georgette blushed, and then she 
spoke angrily. ‘‘ What do you mean? You have been watching me 
then. Does Auguste employ you as a spy?” 

She had not meant her words, but they came back to her as she 
saw their effect. Celie turned ashy pale, and she caught at the table 
by which she stood. She uttered no cry, but the floor seemed to be 
moving under her feet in the sudden terror that had come to her. 
Georgette’s glance, angry first, then scornful, changed into a stare of 
wonder. 

“‘Ciel!’’ She stood as speechless as Célie, while her cool brain 
was piecing together many little incomprehensible signs, and guess- 
ing at the secret to which they pointed. 

Till now Auguste had not seemed so precious to Georgette. He was 
hers to take or leave as she chose ; but that Célie, her mother’s poor 
dependent—Célie, for whose want of beauty she had always a word 
or a look of pitying contempt, should dare to raise her thoughts to 
him, was not to be borne. 

Célie spoke first. 

“T am notaspy. I passed through the Porte des Capucins jast 
before you did; all the world might have seen you permitting that 
bold man’s admiration, and besides this, I have a right to speak. 
When he went away Monsieur le Blane asked me to let you talk 
about him, he gave me his confidence, and I will not see him 
wronged.” 

Perhaps the consciousness that all disguise was over, gave her 
strength, but Celie had never spoken to Georgette in such a tone ; she 
was startled at her own words, and at the silence with which they 
were received. 

Georgette felt her advantage, and meant to use it. She understood 
the sensitive side of Célie’s nature, and she enjoyed these reproaches 
which she considered gave her such ample provocation for reply. 

«It appears to me,” she said, and the look in her eyes brought the 
blood tingling to Célie’s cheeks, ‘‘ that Monsieur le Blanc” (she 
mimicked Célie’s voice) ‘‘ chose his friend well ; but, my poor Célie, 
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the part must have been a trying one, your interest in Monsieur le 
Blanc seems of the warmest. You insolent little upstart!” she said, 
in quite another tone; ‘ you to reproach me for speaking to my old 
friend when you are guilty of the shamelessness of loving a man who 
never gave you a thought!” 

Célie had covered her face with her hands. 

‘‘ Hush, oh hush, for pity !”’ burst from her lips. 

“Pity! you deserve so much,” and Georgette laughed till the wretched 
girl, crouching beside the table, felt as if no infamy had equalled hers ; 
“you thought to deceive me, Mademoiselle, but I see your whole 
stratagem. It would have been fine, would it not ? to meet Auguste 
with a tale of my delinquencies, and of your own virtuous efforts in 
his favour; or did you think to affront me, and make me throw 
him over? No, no! you have spoiled yeur own market, little one ; 
I mean to marry Auguste le Blanc, and if I were not quite decided 
before you have settled the matter 

Célie uncovered her face ; it was still agitated ; but Georgette was 
surprised to see how firmly the girl met her scornful looks. 

‘You talk of stratagem, it is in your own thoughts; you must 
think what you choose, but you shall not make me afraid of 
speaking. If you mean to marry Monsieur le Blanc,” her cheeks 
grew hotter at the word, “‘ you ought not to spend to-morrow at 
Monsieur Bernard's, you ought not to do what you know he dislikes.” 

‘* He!” Georgette’s eyes were full of scornful brightness, but Célie 
gave her no chance of reply. She went out into the cabbage-garden 
and looked along the towing-path for Madame Jamard. Her heart 
was beating up in her throat, she felt as if she had been acting falsely 
towards Auguste, while she had tried to be so true. She went down 
to the stile and stood leaning on it, her face hidden in her small 
brown hands. 

‘* [know Georgette can never make him happy. Why doI tryto keep 
her true to him? And yet, how do I know? I may be wrong. Am 
I wrong, all wrong from the beginning ?’’ The sudden doubt brought 
a yet more sorrow-struck look to the young face, with its dark 
earnest eyes and trembling lips. ‘‘ Why have I thought so surely 
that I knew what would make Auguste happy ? How do I know that 
he does not love Georgette’s very faults? Ah!” and her whole body 
writhed at the torture she was suffering. ‘I will not stay here for 
the Saint Michel; I will not! I must die any way soon, but it need 
not be here ; he need never know my mad folly.” 





Iv. 


When Célie went into Madame’s sitting-room next morning, the 
curtains of the alcove were not withdrawn. 

Madame Jamard was still in bed asleep, the girl thought, all was 
80 quiet. She went about her usual duties, got the coffee ready ; but 
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Madame Jamard did not come into the kitchen. Georgette kept a scorn- 
ful silence. She drank her coffee, and then went up to her bedroom. 

About an hour afterwards Célie was busy shredding onions into 
the soup-pot, she heard her name faintly called. 

She looked round. “Celie!” this time distinctly from Madame’s room. 

Célie put her knife down, and went across the little passage that 
separated the kitchen from the sitting-room. 

Madame was sitting up in bed, shivering and yet deeply flushed. 

“T am not well, Célie; bring my coffee here, but don’t tell 
Georgette. I shall be better by-and-by.” 

The day wore on. Madame Jamard did not get up, and Georgette 
apparently had gone out, while Celie was occupied with her mother. 
In the afternoon Madame Jamard walked into the kitchen. 

“Tam all right again,” she said; but Célie thought she looked 
strangely ill. 

“Where is Georgette ?”’ said Madame. 

Celie felt sure that Georgette had gone to fulfil her engagement. Her 
every-day cloak was hanging on its peg, and so was the gown she 
had worn that morning. Cclie was.too proud to, look, but she felt 
sure that Georgette had gone dressed in her best, to be gazed at by 
Auguste’s rival. She only said,— 

‘* She has gone to Mechlin, I think, to see some friends.” 

‘* Georgette is too fond of visiting.” Madame Jamard spoke sternly. 
‘*‘ A young girl should not be seen going about alone so near her 
marriage-day. Get me some dandelion, child; a salad will cool me.” 

‘‘ She is not well,” thought Célie, and she went round to the back 
of the house to gather dandelion leaves. 

But Madame Jamard’s words filled her mind far more than 
Madame’s illness did. ‘‘ Marriage day’"—the words came mock- 
ingly, they seemed to dance round her, now whispering, now 
swelling into a laughing chorus, and with them came a new dread till 
now unfeared. Georgette would tell Auguste of her own love for him. 

‘“* No, no, she cannot, it would be like murder; it would kill me 
where I stood,” she shuddered, and kept silent. If this shame 
would kill her, then she deserved punishment for her unsought love. 
‘But I did not make it,” the words came at last in a passionate 
torrent, and her hands clasped together, while she walked rapidly 
up and down the little garden. ‘Oh, my God, thou only knowest 
how I have tried to stifle it, and tear it out from my very heart. I 
have tried all ways. No, I have not,” a sudden calm came to help 
her; ‘‘I have not tried all ways, because Iam a coward. If I had 
been firm Madame Jamard could not have kept me here against my 
will. I will go this moment and tell her I cannot stay.” 

She stooped to gather up the dandelion leaves. Rising again 
with full hands she met Auguste le Blanc coming round from the 
front of the cottage. 
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‘‘Where is Georgette? I want the truth, and I shall get it from 
you, Célie.”” There was harsh anger in his voice, his stern resolved 
eyes seemed to draw the words from her. Ceélie felt in a dream. 
She had not yet realised that Auguste was actually in bodily presence 
beside her. 

‘‘ Georgette has gone to Mechlin.” 

Anger flamed in his eyes. ‘Is there not one woman, then, who 
can answer without subterfuge? Are you all deceivers alike? At 
least I depended on you, Célie. Tell me where she is.” 

The girl’s face glowed, and yet her pleasure was mixed with subtle 
pain. ‘I amnot deceiving you. Imay think I know where Georgette 
is, but I may be wrong.” 

‘‘You are right.” Auguste spoke slowly, and then he drew his 
' breath hard, and leaned against the wall of the cottage. 

Célie stood trembling, something in Auguste made her feel farther 
from him than ever. She felt dimly that at that moment he was 
mad with love for Georgette. 

He spoke again presently, but his voice had a muffled, choked sound. 

“Just now as I came through Mechlin I thought I saw her, and 
then I could not believe it; it was but a glimpse, she was leaving a 
window. That fellow Bernard was at the window too. Oh, don’t 
be afraid, Célie,” he smiled, but he spoke as sternly as ever. “I 
know how you women cling together, and hide each other’s false- 
hood. I don’t ask you to tell me any tales of your friend; but you 
can tell her this from me: I am not going to be fooled after marriage, 
so it is best that all should end between us now.” 

A sudden fierce struggle raged in Célie’s heart; she was as des- 
pairing as ever, and yet her joy was so tumultuous that she could 
have laughed out loudly. She looked up at Auguste. 

His face was death-like. All the bright light had faded from his 
eyes. Celie’s joy was over,—every feeling merged in tenderness ; 
she must comfort him, she must help him to the happiness which he 
yearned for. What mattered all else balanced against his happiness ? 
She smiled, and Auguste felt as if he saw a branch of hope held out 
in the midst of the distrust that had closed over him. Fragile as the 
girl was, there was the power in her face that only earnestness can 
give,—a power which helps others upward by its sympathy, instead 
of bearing them down by its obtrusion of self. 

‘‘ Are you quite just?” she said, and she smiled still. 

Auguste felt as if a cool hand had been laid on his burning fore- 
head. He longed to have Georgette proved innocent, but he would 
not show his eagerness. 

‘*T don’t understand what you mean.” 

But his eyes betrayed him to Célie. She stifled a sigh and went 
on,—too much one with him to show her knowledge of his feelings 
till he should choose to reveal them. 
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“‘T mean that you ought to let Georgette excuse herself to you 
before you give her up so suddenly. Monsieur Bernard’s sister 
is her oldest friend.” 

“T had, forgotten that,” said the lover, thoughtfully, and though 
at the name a cloud of jealous anger darkened his face again, yet 
passion pleaded loudly for Georgette, reproaching him for having 
blamed her in Ceélie’s presence. ‘‘ Look here, Célie,” he said, gently, 
‘“‘T must have gone off to Brussels to-night ; as things are I shall go at 
once. Tell Georgette I will be back in a fortnight at furthest, and 
that I count on finding her here to meet me.” 

“Yes.” : 

Célie stood still while he nodded, and even after he had crossed 
the stile, she stood where Auguste had left her. 

‘*How he loves her!” she murmured. ‘Surely such love must 
win hers in return.” 

And yet though it was bitter to think of Georgette as the wife of 
Auguste le Blanc, Célie felt more as she had felt at her father’s 
death,—more at peace with herself and all around her. She gathered 
some fresh dandelion leaves, and took them into the kitchen to 
wash. 


v. 

Celie had found Madame Jamard fainting, and at once started off 
for Mechlin. 

The doctor came next morning. He said his patient was in danger, 
—she had low malignant fever; and then he looked at Célie and at 
Georgette, who had come home late the night before. 

‘You are both young nurses,” he said. ‘ Well, you must be all 
the more attentive, and make up for inexperience.” 

Georgette followed the doctor to the stile. 

‘Is my mother’s malady infectious, Monsieur.” 

‘“‘ Decidedly ;” and then seeing all her bright colour fade, “ but 
nurses are always safe, you know. Folks rarely come to harm in 
the path of duty. Au revoir, Mademoiselle.” The doctor raised his 
hat, and departed. ‘‘ What a handsome, well-grown girl that is! 
What a lucky man her husband will be!” 

Half-an-hour later, a tap at the door of the sick-room startled Célie. 
She opened it quickly. There stood Georgette with the hood of her 
cloak drawn over her head, and a bundle in her arms. Celie stepped 
into the passage, and closed the door. 

‘‘T am so glad you are come. I want to go to Mechlin for the 
medicine, but I dare not leave your mother so long alone. But you 
have your cloak on. Will you go in my place, or will you stay beside 
her?” 

Georgette drew herself away. 

“IT am going to Mechlin,—yes. I can send some one with the 
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medicine, if you can tell me quickly what you want sent. I am in 
a hurry.” 

‘¢ But you are coming back, Georgette ?” 

Georgette turned her head away; she could not bear Célie’s eyes. 

“‘No; I am of no use. You understand sickness; you nursed 
your father. Let me go, Célie,” she said sharply, as Célie took 
hold of her cloak. ‘I tell you I am frightened for infection. Oh! 
if I catch the fever, I shall die. Let me go, I say.” 

Her voice rose in shrill terror, and Celie feared it would reach the 
sick-bed. She darted forward, and stood at the entrance-door, facing 
Georgette. 

‘¢ You will not catch the fever. Oh, Georgette, you will never forgive 
yourself if you desert your good mother now—the doctor says she 
may not live ; besides, you will break faith with Auguste— remember 
the message I gave you last night.” 

‘‘Let me pass, I say.” Georgette was crazy with terror, she 
pushed the girl aside, and ran quickly to the stile. 

The fortnight passed by, but Célie had become so absorbed in watch- 
ing over her patient that she had forgotten Auguste’s visit. There 
are certain avocations which seem to come naturally to certain 
women,—nursing is one of these, and needlework and flirting and 
domestic administration are also among the natural gifts of woman- 
kind ; and as folks are sure to be happy when they are in the sphere 
that fits them, Célie, spite of her long sleepless nights and watiring 
devotion, had experienced a peace and a mental restfulness in Madame 
Jamard’s sick-room, which had been unknown to her since Auguste 
had loved Georgette. 

Her own love was as fervent as ever, but the use she had been 
making of it, in her incessant tenderness of thought and deed for the 
suffering woman lying there in the alcove, had drawn it outwards, and 
so had eased her heart from its repressed burden of fiery torture. 

Madame had slept nearly all day, the doctor had come in and 
looked at her, but had been very strict in ordering that she was to be 
left undisturbed. Célie sat beside her, with a sorrowful look on her 
face. While she was delirious Madame Jamard had talked only of 
her son, and Célie had learned how intense the poor mother’s love 
still was, and how unworthily the son had rewarded it. She had 
grown drowsy sitting there, and she did not hear a tap at the front 
door. She started presently only half awake, and looked at the bed. 
Madame Jamard lay still, so calm and pale, but sound asleep. 

“‘I thought she called me.” Celie rubbed her eyes. ‘I must 
have slept too.” 

‘“‘ Célie!""—before she had done speaking, and the blood flew up 
to the girl’s sunken cheeks at the voice that called her. She clasped 
her hands tightly together, then she went up to the looking-glass and 
took from it a little note just stuck into the gilt frame. 
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Auguste was standing at the entrance, his tall figure bent as he 
looked into the passage. 

‘‘ Come round to the back,” said Célie, in a quiet, gentle voice, that 
fell on his ear like a warning—it was so different from the Célie he 
had lately known. He followed in silence, and she told him of 
Madame Jamard’s illness. 

‘“‘ But Georgette—she is well—where is she ?” 

‘‘She is well and safe,” and Célie’s smile again brought peace to 
Auguste. ‘She is in Mechlin, but she wrote this message for you.” 
She handed him the note which Georgette had sent on the day she 
left the cottage. Auguste read it eagerly. 

** Célie,—I send you what you wanted, and also a boy. who is not 
afraid, and who will help you. You will tell Auguste that I am with 
Madame Popdt, beside the Grand Canal. I know he will approve my 
leaving you. I could not risk his happiness so near our marriage, 
and my fear would have made me very useless to you, and I know 
nothing about nursing.” 

Célie’s eyes were fixed on Auguste as he read. 

‘‘ What will he think ? Will he forgive her for leaving her mother 
and then for inventing such a heartless excuse ?”’ This thought had 
come to Célie often, and she had grown to think that Auguste— 
the Auguste enshrined in her heart — would find this last act of 
Georgette more unpardonable than her flirtations with Monsieur 
Bernard. Auguste raised his eyes from the note at last—he looked 
grave but not severe, Célie thought. 

‘‘ She was quite right,” he said ; ‘‘ it was very good of her only to 
think of my anxiety. Iam glad she is with Madame Popét—it was 
a wise choice.” 

He was going away at once full of passionate eagerness to find 
Georgette, but as he held out his hand and took Célie’s in it he felt it 
cold and trembling, and then he saw how ill and worn she looked. 

‘‘You are tired out,” he said. ‘I will come and take your place 
to-night.” 

Célie’s eyes swam with tears. 

‘‘ How good you are! ’’—it was such happiness to look up once 
lovingly at Auguste without fear of betraying herself; ‘“ but indeed 
you must not. She is so much better that I too shall sleep to-night— 
to-morrow she will be able to see and talk to you.” 

‘*God bless you!”’ Auguste spoke with the sudden warmth and 
full-heartedness that an act of pure unselfishness in a woman is sure 
to kindle ina man. He had largely that wonderful manly tenderness 
which no womanly softness can ever equal—it shone out at his eyes 
on Célie, and left her standing as it were in a flood of sunshine till he 
was out of sight. Then she leaned on the stile and sobbed as if her 
heart must burst through the throbbing bosom that held it. 

It is all over now,—all,—but I am glad, oh, so glad, I was kept 
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from telling him the truth. How doI know what Georgette is towards 
Auguste? I see her and judge her with jealous eyes ; she must love 
him, and if she loves, she will always be without fault for him.” 


vi. 

It is some weeks after the Saint Michel. Madame Jamard and 
Célie are sitting at needlework in the cottage parlour. The room has 
got back its old trimness, the medicine bottles and tea-spoons have 
vanished, there are new curtains to the alcove, and these are drawn 
closely ; you would never guess that the pretty little salon with its 
vases of gay flowers and bright new chintz-covered'furniture, had been 
a sick room so short a while ago. Only, if you look close at Madame 
Jamard’s face you will see that the skin is far more delicate than it 
used to be, more like that of a person unused to open air and exer- 
cise ; except for this delicacy of complexion, Célie has by far the 
most suffering face of the two women. 

Madame sits looking at the face shadowed by its long, dark eye- 
lashes ; she sighs as she notes the girl’s hollow cheeks and slender 
wasted fingers. She puts her own work on the table, rises, and then 
she bends down and kisses Célie’s forehead. The girl looked up, her 
cheeks glowing with surprise; before Madame could speak Célie had 
caught at her hand and pressed it fervently to her lips. Madame 
Jamard stroked her hair with the other hand, and then she sat down, 
this time close beside Célie. 

“‘Célie!”” There was a tremulous flutter in the hard, even voice. 
But Madame Jamard persevered; she had a duty to discharge. 
** You must be my own child now. You have saved my life, so you 
have the best right to me. My child,”—she smiled lovingly, for 
Célie had thrown both arms round her neck and kissed her, as the 
poor mother had not been kissed since her son went away,—* you 
must listen to me quietly. I have been waiting an opportunity to 
talk to you ever since Georgette came back. She and Auguste will 
not be in for some time yet. Célie, when I was ill I talked about 
my boy ?” 

‘* Yes,” and Célie looked embarrassed. 

‘* Well, then,” she looked at the girl’s disturbed face, ‘I told you 
then, no doubt, why he went away; but now I must tell you more. 
On the day before my illness, the day I was out so long, I got a letter 
asking me to go to Brussels. I went, and in a poor dirty lodging I 
found the man who had written to me. He was very ill of the same 
fever I took from him ; but he had in charge for me a letter from my 
Felix. A penitent letter, Célie, written just before he died.” Célie 
looked up, her eyes full of loving sympathy, but the widow only 
stopped and cleared her throat. ‘‘ There is no cause for sorrow, my 
child; rather for joy and thanksgiving; but, Célie, I can now tell 
you easily that which I ought to have told you long ago, but my 
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stubborn pride held me back; while my Felix was still hardened I 
could not speak of his sin; it was he who ruined your father by 
counterfeiting his signature. You have aright to be not only my 
child, but the mistress of half I possess in the world.” 

‘Ah, no!” Célie’s arms crept softly round the widow's neck ; ‘‘ give 
me only the right to love you, my mother, and you give me all I 
want in this world.” 

Madame Jamard kissed her, and then she sat silent. She was 
exhausted by the avowal she had forced herself to make. 

‘‘ Look out, and see if they are coming,” she said after a while. 
‘* May God forgive both my children,” said the widow Jamard, when 
Célie had gone out and shut the door behind her; “ but I fear they 
have robbed her of all earthly blessings. Iam sure now this girl loves 
Auguste, and who knows what might have happened if he -had not 
seen Georgette ? he seemed very fond of Célie that first day they met 
again in Mechlin. Georgette is handsome, and she will make a 
clever wife, but she has not Célie’s heart. I must find a way.” Ma- 
dame got up and paced the little room. 

When she stopped her face was less troubled. ‘‘ Célie looks pale 
and fagged, a change will refresh her. I shall send her to Louvain 
till the wedding is over; my cousin Marie will make much of the 
girl.” 


The wedding was over; but for some days after it furnished talk 
for the gossips of Malines- Such a handsome couple as Auguste le 
Blanc and Georgette Jamard were not often married together. Madame 
Popét, the well-to-do laundress on the Grande Place, took a motherly 
pride in the bride’s looks, and she went about singing her praise 
on all sides. She had been to see Madame Jamard, and was on her 
way home when, just outside the Porte des Capucins, she met with 
Mademoiselle Zénaide Bernard, the sister of the rich ebéniste. 
Zénaide is no longer young, her nose is sharp and reddish near the 
point, and her hard, black eyes look spitefully at the pink-faced 
Madame Popot. 

“Ah, bonjour!” says the good-natured washerwoman. ‘ Does 
not Mademoiselle think our bride was perfect ?”’ 

‘¢ Your bride indeed!’’ Mademoiselle Bernard screws up her thin 
lips, and the red point quivers at the end of her nose. 

Madame Popét also grows red, but not only her nose, her whole 
face becomes suffused. She is easy-going, unless her dignity is 
disregarded, and then, gare a vous, Mademoiselle Zénaide. 

‘‘And why not my bride, Mademoiselle ? Has not Georgette, I 
ask you, been under my roof for three weeks? Have I not assisted 
in choosing the corbeille ? Ma foi, you may ask M. le Blane; why, 
he calls me his godmother.” 

Mademoiselle’s lips are no longer to be seen, but the place where 
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they should be has nearly touched her nose, and she closes her eyes 
with disdain. 

‘Monsieur le Blanc! He! he! he!" The laugh of Mademoiselle 
Zénaide is like the squeak of a penny whistle. ‘Shall I tell you 
a secret about your bride, Madame Popot ?”’ 

Madame Popdét was impetuous, but she was also inquisitive, and 
though her cheeks still flamed with anger, her ears tingled for the 
news. 

‘‘ Madame le Blanc ’’"—Zénaide jerked out the name contemptu- 
ously—‘‘ was my friend years ago, and she wanted to marry my 
brother.” 

‘‘Your brother! It is not possible. Why he’s older than you 
are.” 

Mademoiselle grew pale. ‘ Nevertheless, Madame, what I tell you 
is the reality. Georgette wanted to marry my brother, and she would 
have married him too. Monsieur Auguste may, indeed, be thankful 
to this fever, it has given him his wife. Georgette came running to 
us in her terror ; she implored to be taken in—you were only an after- 
thought, Madame Popét. But my brother's fear was too strong for his 
love. He left Georgette standing in the shop, and sent me to speak to 
her, and to beg her to go away. You should have seen her anger. 
After a few days my brother saw Georgette ; but she would not make 
it up. He had wounded her vanity; and for my part I think he is 
well rid of her. She has the temper_of a vixen or a cat. You need 
not look incredulous. Many people saw Georgette come to us on that 
day. The doctor, above all,—you have only to ask him, and he 
will tell you that, but for the fever, the marriage would have gone 
on all the same; only Georgette would have been Madame Ber- 
nard, instead of Madame le Blane. Au revoir, Madame Popdt. I 
wish you joy of your bride.” 

Mademoiselle Bernard repeated her story with variations among 
her neighbours and friends. Auguste had taken his wife home to 
Ghent, so the tale did not reach his ears at that time; but Madame 
Jamard heard it, and she sighed when she thought of Célie’s love. 

‘* Why are these crosses sent, and do they ever get righted in this 
life ?’”’ said the widow to herself. ‘Georgette would have been 
happy with Monsieur Bernard, and all would have been well if she 
had not seen Auguste le Blanc. I am glad the child is still at 
Louvain, she will not hear this idle tale. She need never know it.” 

But the doctor had told it to Célie, while Madame Jamard lay 
unconscious on ber sick-bed. 
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Wuart is Latin for a chignon ? 

To define the mystery per genus et differentiam would pass the 
powers of an ordinary man, yet what lady would consent to betray 
her sex in a living language ? 

The book, as Mr. Browning would call it—its paper is yellow 
and its printing bad—which contains the solution of the above 
question, bears date Patavij. Typis Sebastiani Sardi, 1640; but the 
important words were written on the ides of February, a.p. 1497, 
or perhaps a year or two sooner, but even in those days ladies had 
a bad habit of not dating their letters in full. There is no mis- 
taking the circumstantial and accurate description—Ex alienis 
capillis in summum verticem turritus nodus astrictus,” and the 
danger of such candour, even under a classical veil, may be measured 
by the vivacity which the same authoress displays in another epistle, 
‘‘Contra mulieres mulieribus doctis detrahentes.” This fair but 
forgotten satirist of the girls of a now remote period, the distinguished 
ornament of Brescian letters, and worthy contemporary of the peerless 
Cassandra of Venice, was born in the winter of 1468; christened 
Laura, after a favourite laurel tree killed by the severe frosts of that 
year; married at seventeen to one Pietro Serino; widowed a year or 
two later; and died, her biographer omits to say when, after writing 
on divers subjects and divers persons a volumeful of letters in fluent 
and flowery Latin, which only betrays its date—Madonna Laura was 
born two years after Erasmus—by an occasional pretty diminutive, 
which, unfortunately for Catullus, was only Italian. Amongst other 
topics, she touched upon the fashions, and since milliners and modistes 
are not an imaginative race, we find our contemporaries forestalled 
even in such details as ‘ turreted knots of hair,” crimped curls, 
tight lacing, high-heeled boots, rouge, pearl powder, and the enamel- 
ling of wrinkles, though they have supplied the omission which our 
authoress signalises as alone standing between her countrywomen 
and a perfect imitation of barbarian and heathen races—‘ ut ab 
auribus defluant armillule, carbunculis, smaragdisque trementes ’’—a 
consummation the very thought of which suggests a reference to the 
baptismal renunciation of pomps and vanitigs, and a doubt, “Num 
ad hoe forte gignimur, ut nostri vultus idolum/ hac impudica devotione 
adoremus in speculo ?”’ But whilst the fair sex has never waived its 
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right to appear disguised in garments of fearful and wonderful 
structure, other less invidious claims are comparatively seldom 
asserted by its champions, and the unobtrusive means by which so 
many ladies of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
earned an uncontested renown find less favour than might have been 
expected in a historical generation. 

The improvement in the social position of women effected by the 
Northern and Teutonic races has never been denied, but it is not 
less true that the results of this revolution in the moral estimate of a 
whole sex, freely accepted by the nations of Latin origin, only 
received amongst these their fullest and most logical development. 
The worship of the Virgin, for instance, and the more fantastic 
amplifications of chivalry reached their greatest height in the south 
of Europe ; and in passing away before the dawning Renaissance, they 
bequeathed to France and Italy traditions of an intellectual parity 
between the sexes, which, for good or ill, have been very influential 
on the literary life of those nations, and may be traced less distinctly 
wherever else the prevailing tone of culture was not Germanic. The 
frivolous minuteness of Italian learning, and its readiness to sub- 
stitute flowery criticism for original imagination were fostered by 
academies which in their turn fostered feminine culture of an 
ornamental but unproductive character; but this indulgence was the 
effect, not cause, of the less heroic stature reached by the generations 
which witnessed the subjugation of Italy. The literary societies, 
whose favourite ornaments were Cassandra ‘‘ the magnificent,” or the 
illustrious Vittoria Colonna, were plainly justified in considering every 
noble dame or brilliant damsel gained to the cause of the revival of 
letters as an ally lost to barbarism and superstition, as a customer 
the less to the Madame Rachels of the period. The effect of the 
honours rendered to the sex in its brightest representatives is to be 
seen in the number of women whose names were selected by their 
contemporaries as worthy of memory. Brescia alone offers an im- 
posing list of companions to Laura Cereta, including—though the 
vernacular was still despised—an Italian poetess, La Gambara, and 
a daughter worthy of her fame. The legends of Padua and Bologna 
tell of fair professors whose works have unfortunately failed to reach 
us, but the better known lives of Cassandra Fedele, whom a special 
law of the senate prohibited from robbing her native Venice of its 
lawful share in her glory, and of Olympia Morata, who refused the 
offer of a Greek professorship from a German prince, show sufficiently 
what welcome awaited any signs of erudition in their sex. Jealousy 
was impossible to the restorers of learning, who had nothing to fear 
from rivalry, and the views on female education expressed by men 
like Erasmus give the impression of an impartiality which it would 
be difficult to attain now. The impartiality is tempered by a sense 
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of the fact that pupils like Lady Jane Grey are rather pleasant to 
teach; but even apart from such signal examples of their success, 
the principles advocated by Erasmus were in harmony with the spirit 
of the age, and contributed powerfully to raise the standard of 
feminine education in high places, an important matter when half the 
thrones of Europe were virtually or ostensibly occupied by women. 
But from the Reformation down to the present century, we begin to 
find materials for what might be an instructive treatise, ‘‘ Upon the 
decay of sound learning amongst women ;” we see first how the 
active encouragement of eminent men was withdrawn; how the 
growth of Puritanism changed the indifference of political preoccupa- 
tion into contemptuous hostility ; how a compensatory reaction gave 
rise to a literature of society ; how this literature, with all its defects, 
proved a valuable educational engine, and ladies who knew litile 
beyond their own language, yet contributed to form and polish that ; 
how the intellectual mediocrity of the eighteenth century was undis- 
turbed by any feminine revolts, until its close saw, for the first time, 
women entering the fields of general literature in avowed competition 
with masculine writers ; how, in fine, classical learning, the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and a fancy for printing, have succeeded each other in 
the annals of the sex as means and motives to mental cultivation. 
The disadvantage to the present claims and aspirations of women 
of the historical mode of treatment is that it is far from disclosing a 
course of constant progress, culminating in a Petition of Rights, for 
the legalisation of an already existing equality. It would be neces- 
sary to return to the good old times when housewives got up at four 
o’clock in the morning, and croquet and slang were unimagined, to 
find possible wranglers and probable first classes amongst the ladies 
who had not then thought of besieging the universities for degrees of 
lesser value. The supposed connection, of which we hear much 
now-a-days, between blue-stockinged intellectuality and domestic 
insubordination, or between strength of mind and weakness of 
morals, is a modern bugbear, dating from the time when learned 
ladies had become so scarce that the whole imagination of any sur- 
viving specimen of the species was taken up in marvelling to find 
‘“‘that one small head could carry all she knew.” When the power 
of writing a correct Latin epistle, or a presentable copy of Greek 
verses, waS commoner amongst women than at present, a juster 
estimate naturally prevailed of the intellectual superiority such gifts 
involved. Only one lady at a time could plausibly be celebrated by 
contemporary versifiers as the second Sappho, or the real original 
tenth Muse, and the favoured representative of the wisdom of the 
whole sex usually had enough real cultivation to measure the distance 
from her own modest imitations to the original achievements of, let 
us say, a Gassendi. The correspondence of Miss Anna Maria 
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Schurmann, indeed, rather favours the impression that that dis- 
tinguished lady, whose fame once filled Holland, England, Germany, 
and France, had only made herself mistress of Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew (with a dash of Ethiopic), that she might have the more 
languages in which to compliment her eminent admirers. Amongst 
these were reckoned Gassendi, Heinsius, Salmasius, the elder 
Spanheim and the elder Huygens, the Princess Palatine of Bohemia, 
Naudeé, Balzac, Madame de Longueville, and Sir Simonds d’Ewes, 
the latter of whom she especially exhorts to despise the tyranny of 
vulgar prejudice, and allow his wife and daughter to set their sex an 
illustrious and domestic example of learned virtue. 

But the best hope of a renewal of the Dutch Sappho's expiring 
lease of fame rests upon a treatise on what would now be called 
“‘The Higher Education of Women,” a methodical little work which 
has really been very little improved upon by later reformers and con- 
troversialists. The problem proposed is ‘‘ Num Femine Christiane 
convenit studium Litterarum ;’’ its discussion is pursued more mathe- 
matico, in accordance with the example set by Descartes, and sanc- 
tioned by Spinoza; and if, like those distinguished metaphysicians, 
Mdille. Schurmann is sometimes driven to prop her tottering pre- 
misses with a superfluity of logical scaffolding, some allowance must 
be made for the difficulty of bestowing even the appearance of scien- 
tific treatment upon so vague a theme. Her argument falls into two 
divisions, concerning, first, the subject—i.e., the nature and circum- 
stances of woman—and secondly, the predicate, or the properties of 
humane letters, and the effect of their cultivation. Under the first 
head Miss Lydia Becker could not desire a more complete acceptation 
of the important thesis ‘that man means woman too,” or, as it had 
to be put in a scholastic age, ‘‘ quod inest toti speciei, inest etiam 
singulis individuis.” This axiom appears as ‘‘ minor”’ in support of 
the theorem that the knowledge of arts and sciences is suitable to any 
being by nature desirous thereof; for nature, argues the “‘ major,” 
does nothing in vain—* Atqui omnis homo, (ut exserte statuit Philo- 
sophus. Metaph. lib. i. cap. 1,) natura scire desiderat.”” The same 
principle seems to lie at the root of the rather humorous Argumen- 
tum a proprio seu adjuncto externo, which comes next, and is short 
enough for quotation :—‘‘ Quemcunque Deus creavit vultu sublimi, 
et in celum erecto ei convenit rerum sublimium ac celestium con- 
templatio ac cognitio.—Sed Feminam, ete. Ergo :— 


‘¢Pronaque cum spectent aminalia cetera terram 
Os homini sublime dedit,”’ etc. 


To do the ingenious Anna Maria justice, she seems less satisfied 
than usual with this argument, which is the only one she enforces 
with a poetical quotation. She is more successful in her ambitious 
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flights. With the authority of Erasmus, she maintains that the 
study of letters befits those who are in need of solid and serious 
occupation; the divine Nazianzen supports her in the view that 
solid and constant occupation is needed by those who have abundant 
leisure,—Meyiorn mpagis 7 azpagia, moreover, ‘‘ Otia dant vitia,” and 
again, ‘‘ Homines nihil agendo male agere discunt,” or in the still 
more familiar words of a later classic :— 


** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Again, solid and constant occupation is required by those who, 
through imbecility and incompetency of mind or temperament, run 
most danger from the vanity and snares of the world; and this, says 
our authoress, is beyond controversy, for scarcely any virtue, how- 
ever heroic, can resist the syrens of youth and worldly seductions 
unless fortified by solid and serious engagements. Here, and in the 
ensuing propositions, ‘‘ That whatever teaches prudence without detri- 
ment to modesty and good fame is befitting to Christian women,” 
and * That the study of letters befits those who should seek their 
amusements at home rather than abroad,” Miss Schurmann ranks 
with the sternest moralists of the ‘“‘Saturday Review,” “for nothing,”’ 
she continues, ‘‘is so tender as the honour of the female sex, and to 
preserve the same by mere habit, without the guidance of prudence, 
is a difficult and hazardous matter, and experience itself teaches that 
the good faith, the diligence, and even the modesty of those whose 
tongues, ears, and eyes are ever gadding about and seeking their 
pleasure abroad, are liable to be called in question of many.” 

In recommending a liberal education as a remedy for the par- 
ticular defects of her own sex as well as for the general vices of 
humanity, Mdlle. Schurmann only uses the customary arguments, 
that ignorance is the parent of error, that virtue—which is intellee- 
tual and moral, as Seneca hath it—knows neither age nor sex; that 
true magnanimity of soul, such as is fostered by the study of letters, 
needs especial encouragement in the sex by nature disposed to pusil- 
lanimity ; that the intellectual incapacity of women is relative, not 
absolute, and the weaker their minds by nature, the more need of 
education to fortify them ; that intellectual darkness is the source ot 
pride, anger, and all manner of vices of will and action ; that nothing 
is more intractable than stupidity; that heresy* is only to be avoided 
by learning and candour; that the arts and science lead to a know- 

* Unfortunately, all her learning did not prevent Mademoiselle Schurmann 
form falling under vehement suspicion of heresy towards the close of her other- 
wise blameless career. In 1650 she abandoned her other friends for one Labadie, 
a Frenchman, to whom she was even said to be secretly married. She devoted 
herself and her fortune, with little profit to either, to the promotion of his 
socialist schemes, and died, in comparative obscurity, in 1678. 
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ledge of the Divine works, and thence to religious love and reve- 
rence ; finally, that whatever occupies the mind of man with exalted 
and virtuous pleasure, must be held lawful to a Christian woman ; 
but the study of letters (Aristot. Ethic. 7, 18) oceupies the mind of 
man with exalted and virtuous pleasure; therefore the study of 
letters, &c., Q.E.D. This kind of reasoning is better calculated to 
conciliate masculine sympathy, or at least toleration, than the claims, 
which Mdlle. Schurmann emphatically disavows, advanced by Malle. 
de Gournay in the treatise ‘“ De l’égalité des hommes et des femmes,” 
or at a still earlier date by Lucretia Marmella, ‘Sopra la nobilta 
e l’excellenza delle donne con difetti e mancamenti degli huomini.” 
Accordingly, the principal objections which she had to refute,—still 
in rigorously logical form,—were that all women were not as gifted 
as herself, that some are too much occupied by family and domestic 
cares to devote themselves to study, and lastly, that the study of 
letters is not suitable to those who have no means of studying them, 
which last rather back-handed argument Mdlle. Schurmann would 
seem to think conclusive, if colleges and academics were a necessary 
means ; but this she denies, thinking the guidance of parents, or any 
private preceptor, sufficient. On the other points she is amusingly 
naive. ‘Sunt enim feminarum alie ingeniose, aliw vero stupidiores ;” 
some are wealthy, others poorer, some more occupied with domestic 
cares and engagements, others less so. But as regards the clever, 
the rich, or the unwed, “ excellent and valid reasons, the authority 
of wise men, and experience of the known achievements of women,” 
combine to establish the original thesis. 

It is a question how far La Schurmann would be accepted as 
spokeswoman by the present upholders of her cause, but there is 
something of the wisdom of the serpent in the very amplitude of her 
concessions. ‘‘ Our reasoning faculties are weak, teach us Aristotle ; 
we are vain and frivolous, tell us of the Roman matrons who span 
wool; heresiarchs lie in wait to deceive, let us learn to collate Vulgate 
and Septuagint ; occupy our idleness with the poets, let the moralists 
shame our defects ; let us sit on the lowest footstool to drink in the 
wisdom of men, and we will emulate their virtue at an equally befit- 
ting distance.” Such an appeal, in dove-like tones of entreaty, 
could not fail to melt the heart of the critics; masculine dignity 
would be saved, and the fair Machiavellists, instead of pleading in 
vain for doubtful rights, would see Oxford and Cambridge, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh competing for the privilege of directing the 
tender steps of repentant “ girls of the period’ through the flowery 
fields of he humanities. We say fair Machiavellists advisedly, for 
the prejudice which supposes ugliness, spectacles, and revolutionary 
ideas of dress to be the necessary concomitant of erudition is of 
quite recent growth. Politian, who had long held Pico Mirandola to 
be unrivalled alike in personal beauty and the excellence of his learn- 
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ing, reconsidered his judgment on both points after making the 
acquaintance of Cassandra Fedele ; and his taste is to be trusted in 
such matters, if we may judge from the portrait of the latter, after 
Gian Bellini, placed at the head of the edition of her letters. An 
indifferent engraving represents her at seventeen as possessing 
marked and regular, rather Egyptian, features, which, joined to the 
brilliant complexion described as accompanying them, must have pre- 
sented a whole of peculiar, but very magnificent, beauty. We must 
not om:t to mention that her very long hair,—how suspect a Cas- 
sandra of adorning herself alienis capillis?—is dressed in the height 
of the actual fashion, crépé on the forehead, ringlets a repentir, and 
the very ‘‘turreted knot” on the top of the head against which the 
more sober-minded matron of Brescia protests so strongly. Laura 
herself has considerable pretensions to beauty of a milder, more 
Raphaelesque character; and even Anna Maria Schurmann, who 
was artist as well as linguist, and modelled her own countenance,— 
from motives of modesty, in wax,—must have been, when young, 
decidedly better looking than Queen Elizabeth, whose type of face, 
she recalls. 

Amongst famous Frenchwomen, again, none of M. Cousin’s favourite 
heroines failed to combine brilliant personal beauty, or at least the 
charm of feature which is hardly distinguishable from beauty, with 
the wit, taste, or command of language which serves as an excuse 
for his posthumous adoration. Without sharing his chivalrous devo- 
tion to Madame de Longueville quand méme, or partaking in his 
interest in the daintiness of Madame de Sablé’s appetite, it may be 
admitted that the generation of Court ladies it was his delight to 
celebrate did contain some very worthy representatives of what may 
be called the secondary period of feminine cultivation. Learned, in 
the strict sense of the word, of course they were not; a little Latin 
and a practical knowledge of Spanish or Italian took the place of 
Greek and Hebrew; but the painstaking fanaticism of which the 
French language became the object in the seventeenth century made 
prose composition in the vernacular so critical, and yet so attractive 
an exercise, that the proficiency in it attained by many ladies, whose 
names have been forgotten in the representative celebrity of Madame 
de Sévigne, must be looked upon as indicating a high degree, if not 
a varied sort of education. There was something thorough in the 
culture which could leave the leaders of fashion, the queens of a 
frivolous society, equally prepared to play at generalship with La 
Rochefoucauld and De Retz, at literature with Voiture and Desmaréts, 
and at devotion (but this was sometimes earnest) with the good Car- 
melites of the Rue Saint Jacques or the ladies of Port-Royal. 

Society then was more positive than now in exacting from its 
frequenters what, in the somewhat similar circles of a century later, 
was called ‘‘ parts and ingenuity.” Even the great Condé must learn 
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to versify, sometimes, by happy accident,* with success; whilst his 
sister, the future Duchess de Longueville, and the galaxy of haughty 
young beauties which used to assemble round her at Chantilly, would 
write to any missing member of the coterie long rhyming epistles 
(can the girl of the period write verses?) to tell how they were 
driven from one country-house by small-pox, from another by the 
approach of Richelieu, not less inimical to beauty and good spirits :— 
“Voila celles que les mourants 

Nommoient les astres de la France ; 

Mais ce sont des astres errants 

Et qui n’ont guére de puissance.” 

Les mourants is Hotel de Rambouillet for devoted adorers, and 
the young ladies are by no means disposed to underrate either their 
dignity or their charms. A collection of monograms, mottoes, and 
fancy devices, like those in favour now, has been preserved, in which 
we find Mademoiselle du Vigeau, the first and unfortunate love of 
Condé, known in religion—M. Cousin takes much pains to ascertain 
—as the Seur Marthe de Jésus, represented by a lighted taper with 
butterflies round, and the legend ‘‘ Oblecto sed uro.”” Another young 
lady is a rose amongst other flowers, ‘‘ dat decor imperium ;” another 
chooses a crown, with the motto ‘‘ Me quieren todos ;’’ Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon an ermine, “ Intus candidior;” but this is changed after 
her marriage for a tuft of lilies upon a nest of serpents, with the 
legend, not quite historical as regards the heroine of the Fronde, 
‘‘ Meo moriuntur odore.” These emblems were often executed with 
real artistic skill, as well as devised with more invention than usually 
presides over the short lives of fashionable fancies. 

In the course of the eighteenth century, feminine culture, at least 
in England, flagged with the general stagnation of literature, but it 
must have retained something of the same adaptability and social 
appropriateness down to the time of Adam Smith, the last author, it 
is to be feared, who has ventured to express unqualified approbation 
of the training of his countrywomen. ‘There are,” he remarks, 
‘‘no public institutions for the education of women, and there is 
therefore nothing useless, absurd or fantastical in the common course 
of their education. They are taught what their parents or guardians 
judge it necessary and useful for them to learn, and they are taught 
nothing else. . . . . In every part of her life a woman feels some 


* As in drinking the health of a favourite lieutenant to a popular air:— 
** Je bois 4 toi, mon cher Marsin 
Je crois que Mars est ton cousin, 
Et Bellone est ta mére. 
Je ne dis rien du pére, 
Car il est incertain. 
Tin, tin, trelin, tin, tin, tin.” 


The princely impertinence might be mistaken for an impromptu of Beranger’s. 
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conveniency or advantage from every part of her education.” The 
philosopher apparently would not have looked favourably upon a 
scheme proposed and nearly carried out in the reign of William and 
Mary, which has so much in common with one recently advocated* 
as to be almost worth rediscovering. 

The transition from Schurmann to Sévigné is not more abrupt than 
the step which brings us from the brilliant amateur authoresses of 
France to the polemical zeal and sober studiousness of Mrs. Mary 
Astell. This lady, who flourished from 1668 to 1731, entertained 
strong religious and political views, composed several controversial 
pamphlets, one of which was attributed at the time to Atterbury, 
broke an occasional lance with Locke and Tillotson, and altogether 
held her own, with no feminine dearth of acrimony, amongst the 
throng of second and third-rate partizans who have fallen into the 
same oblivion. But Mrs. Astell had been, according to the ideas of 
the time, well and solidly educated by an uncle with whom she lived 
asa child, and subsequently she had found both leisure and inclina- 
tion to pursue her studies, not indeed on the heroic scale of former 
ages, but so, at least, as to be able to read Latin for pleasure or 
edification. The result seems to have been the adoption of many 
of the views we have already met with in the pages of Mdlle. Schur- 
mann, embodied in a ‘‘ Defence of the Female Sex,” and leading to 
the proposition which relieves Miss Emily Davies of the dangerous 
honours due to innovators. Mrs. Astell, like most ladies learned 
beyond the rest of their sex, uses strong language in condemnation 
of the foibles, which, like them, she believes in the power of educa- 
tion to correct ; but she differs from most of her predecessors, and 
notably from La Schurmann, in showing throughout her writings 
traces of a prevailing dissatisfaction, which has not diminished since 
her time, felt by one sex with the results, by the other with the 
principles upon which feminine education is conducted. She com- 
plains that fiction, the lighter classes of poetry, second-hand informa- 
tion, or studies like heraldry,—she might have added empirical botany 
and entomology,—which suggest no ideas and lead to no results, are 
alone thought proper to her sex; and, what is still more lamentable, 
she sets the example of mixing her condemnation of the levity and 
ignorance of women with strictures on the obstructive jealousy of 
men. 

In spite of Adam Smith, we must therefore apparently date from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the inauguration of smatter- 
ing as the presiding genius of female éducation. This cannot, as we 
have seen, be accounted for merely by the substitution of French and 
Italian for Latin and Greek; the cause is rather to be sought in the 

* “Some Account of a Proposed New College for Women.” A paper read 
before the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1868, by 
Miss Emily Davies. 
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fact, difficult at this distance of time to account for,—that the standard 
of proficiency in these easier languages was, by common consent, 
fixed discouragingly low. Even now there is no reason why a per- 
fect knowledge of French should not have as much power to soften 
the manners and check the unruliness of youth as the Eton Latin 
grammar in its palmiest days; but such a knowledge is nowhere 
offered, nowhere valued, and, as a natural consequence, nowhere 
acquired. The tenacious memories of girls are loaded with the 
meaningless rules and still more meaningless exceptions of obsolete 
grammarians, when a syllable of Latin or a simple fact of history 
would bring light and order into the chaos, and release the unfortu- 
nate scapegoat ‘‘ euphony” from the incompatible duties ascribed to 
it. The fact that French cannot be taught without a reference to 
Latin, would of course be an objection to its use in ladies’ schools if 
there were anything really unfeminine in classical knowledge ; but 
this can hardly be maintained seriously ; and there would be no diffi- 
culty in finding an outlet for the zeal and energies of lady Latinists 
if the race should ever be revived. French is Latin misspelt, but by 
no means necessarily mispronounced, and to those who approach the 
study of Latin by way of the Romance languages the English pro- 
nunciation is as wild and incomprehensible as the syntax of MM. 
Noél et Chapsal ; derivations that are acceptable neither to eye nor 
ear are a stumbling-block to philology which the sex might profitably 
devote itself to removing, while, collectively, it has nothing to un- 
learn. 

But if classical,—and if classical, why not mathematical ?—learn- 
ing is to be revived amongst women, the question of colleges, acade- 
mies, or ‘ public institutions for the education of women,”’ must be 
raised again. Adam Smith rejoiced in their absence; but that was 
partly to give point to his strictures on the Universities which were 
still without Professors of Political Economy. Mdlle. Schurmann 
thought their assistance might be dispensed with ; but this was in a 
more leisurely as well as a more learned age ; when Latin enough for 
a beginning was to be picked up in most well-ordered houses, when, 
if not a father or an uncle, at least some friend or connection of the 
family was sure to have nothing better to do than direct the studies 
of a promising girl. But Mrs. Astell made allowance for the intel- 
lectual degeneracy of busier times, and had faith in the adaptability 
of learned corporations. Her scheme was simply an application of 
the college system of Oxford and Cambridge; a school would pro- 
bably have been attached to the college, but the essential feature was 
a body of single women, of studious tastes and religious habits, living 
in common with a view to learned meditation rather than active good 
works. The scheme appcured so feasible, and withal so desirable,— 
not merely to the projector, but to many of her acquaintances and 
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friends,*—that it came at length to the knowledge and favour of a 
certain great lady,—too great for ordinary biographers to pronounce 
her name,-—who was disposed to devote £10,000 to the foundation. 
Queen Mary missed this chance of immortality, posterity consoles 
itself with ‘‘The Princess,”’ and Bishop Burnet is answerable for both 
results. His well-intentioned remonstrances were the only cause of 
the abandonment of the project; but the motives of his opposition 
are curious. He objects not to the unfeminine character of the in- 
stitution, not to the danger of its engaging, like Ida, in an Amazonian 
crusade against mankind, not to any intellectual or moral failings 
which it might be thought likely to encourage, but that it would 
lead, or at least would be thought likely to lead, to the restoration of 
conventual orders! Now that, in spite of the bishop, convents and 
nunneries abound, in which zeal has, at any rate, as much place as 
knowledge, there would be something to be said even for a con- 
ventual order devoted, like the original Benedictines, to the restora- 
tion of learning and its rehabilitation as a grace ‘“ becoming to 
Christian women.” 

Apart from the suspicion of Romanising, Mrs. Astell’s college 
would have been able to try the great experiment of existence under 
more favourable conditions than have been realised since. In the 
seventeenth century, such a foundation would have suggested no 
vexed questions of irreconcilable rights, disputed duties, conflicting 
aims, or incompatible social desiderata ; it would have created little 
sensation at its origin, and its momentary success or prolonged insig- 
nificance would have been viewed as matter for neither surprise nor 
reproach. Domestic obscurity was regarded as the normal lot of 
women, but the ordinary faculties were open to individuals of excep- 
tional talents or perseverance. It was not long since Padua had 
conferred a doctor’s degree upon the versatile Elena Piscopia, whose 
statue adorns the palace of the University. Female students from 
France, and even from Germany, still studied at Bologna, where, soon 
after Mrs. Astell’s death, the chair of Mathematics and Natural 
Science was occupied by Laura Bassi, Doctor of Laws; the chair of 
Anatomy by the accomplished surgeon, Madonna Manzolina ; while 
even so late as the present century the chair of Greek was held by 
Clotilda Tambroni, Mezzofanti’s friend and predecessor. 

The problem of the education of women is a degree further 
advanced than we sometimes imagine ; and if the future has much to 
learn, the past has also something to teach. We have seen that, 


* Amongst whom we must include the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, ‘‘ Aspasia,’’ 
in the “ Tatler,’ a charitable and enlightened benefactress of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, who would doubtless have contributed to the endowment of a few 
scholarships or fellowships for “ poor and pious females,” anxious to devote their 
lives to “ pursuing a sound course of divine and human learning.” 
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in the absence of universities for women, their attainments have 
nevertheless been respectable whenever fashion has so commanded or 
friendship advised. The case for a foundation such as Mrs. Astell 
contemplated is, that it would make its alumnw independent of 
support which we have also seen to be intermittent. At present 
women are perfectly free to educate themselves if they like and can; 
but those who do so are not always free from the defects which 
notoriously beset the self-taught. Anything which made the path of 
learning smoother to tender feet would be welcome as tending to save 
us from the danger of seeing the cultivation of sweetness altogether 
superseded by increase of light. We can, therefore, only wish the 
founders and benefactors of the Ladies’ College* funds enough to try 
the experiment fairly; but it is to be hoped that a mistaken modesty 
will not cause them to fix their ideal too low. The depths of 
ignorance which may be covered by a pass degree at the old 
universities, would make Cassandra’s fine plaits stand on end; 
Olympia Morata would have scorned anything below the Ireland 
scholarship ; and Mademoiselle Sophie Germain—who made a real 
discovery—would have been Senior Wrangler at a precocious age; 
Mrs. Astell would have raised the dignity of the Divinity School, and 
La Schurmann would doubtless have been the best first of her year. 
When the ladies can deserve these distinctions once more, it will be 
very hard to say that they must not enjoy them. 


* Opened at Hitchin last October. 
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Sir Peter and his groom were on their way 
To Foxdale Castle, there to spend the day, 
Perhaps the morrow also if they found 

The dogs in fettle and the sport abound. 


They rode along in silence. When not quite 
A mile upon their way, the thoughtful knight 
Pull’d up his horse, and, turning to his man, 
‘“« Ride back,” he said, ‘‘ as smartly as you can, 
And tell my lady that she’s not to speak 

To Binns the butler while I am from home, 
Not even if I tarry for a week. 

Be off, and I'll ride slowly till you come.” 


Now as the groom rides back, it may be told 
That while Sir Peter was both grey and old, 
Her ladyship was in her blooming prime : 
"Twas Hebe in the hoary arms of Time. 

The butler, too, to make the matter worse, 
Was pleasing to the eye, and young, of course. 
But that Sir Peter had the slightest cause 

For jealousy, 'twere wrong even to suppose. 


As up the avenue he rode, the groom 
Espied the lady in the drawing-room, 
At open window with the gauze withdrawn, 
And just one step between her and the lawn. 
She stood enrapt within a new romance ; 
But startled by the groom’s abrupt advance, 
She in sweet consternation dropped the book, 
And cast on him a fine defiant look. 





‘* Fellow, what brings you back ? What seek you here ? 


Get to your stable! Is Sir Peter near?” 


‘*No, madam ; but he sends me back to say— 
And first your pardon I would beg and pray ; 
For I am but the instrument, the horn 


Through which Sir Peter’s warning note is borne.” 
* Quick, quick,” she cried, “‘ what need of this delay ? 


Sir Peter’s horse has fallen, you would say, 
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And dash’d Sir Peter’s head against a stone, 
Broken his limbs, his ribs, his collar bone; 

Or horse and rider headlong in a ditch! 

Speak, fellow, speak this instant! tell me which.” 


‘‘ Fear nothing, madam, he is safe and well, 
And, with your pardon, I have but to tell 
The message that to me he did confide, 
Which is, That you on no account must ride 
On the Newfoundland dog!” 


With that he spurr’d 
His steed, and left without another word ; 
As if he could not venture to engage 
The dreaded onset of my lady’s rage. 
For rage she did, and storm’d at dogs and men, 
And, like a pretty panther in its den, 
Paced to and fro across the drawing-room, 
Railing at old Sir Peter and his groom: 


‘‘ Newfoundland dog!” she cried; ‘the dotard fool! 
Am I a child? a girl let loose from school ? 
I must not ride on the Newfoundland dog ! 

Who wanted to? Sir Peter, O Sir P.! 
Your brains are in a muddle, in a fog, 

Your reason stranded and your wits at sea.” 


Then ‘mid the scented breezes of her fan, 
And with the prettiest laugh that ever ran 
The gamut of hysteria, she took 
Her seat, and tried to settle at her book. 
The words she read, but knew not what she read— 
Sir Peter’s paltry message came instead ; 
And as she threw the fruitless beok aside, 
Behold, the dog in all his strength and pride 
Came bouncing o’er the lawn. ‘‘ Ah, ha, my steed! 
I must not ride upon you! no indeed! 
Sir Peter says I must not—but I will. 
Come in, good dog. There, now, be still, be still. 
If he can bear me, what a jolly thing, 
To turn this room into a circus ring ! 
Now then, my Shetland ; steady, Neptune, steady ! 
Sir Peter, hem! your most obedient lady! 
Bravo, brave dog, thus round and round we go, 
Whether Sir Peter like the pace or no. 
Yo ho! yo ho! how nice, how jolly nice ! 
Thanks, good Sir Peter, for your good advice.” 
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But here bold Neptune, in his circling sweep, 
Over a footstool made a sudden leap, 

And though she rode as do the masculine gender, 

He pitch’d her heels o’er head inside the fender, 
And left her, as they say, all in a heap. 


The maids and footman, summon’d by the crash 
Of tongs and shovel, burst upon the scene. 
They found her swooning, bleeding, and, between 
Her nose and jewell’d ear, a frightful gash. 
Some call’d for water, and some call’d for wine, 
Rags, balsam, bandages and anodyne : 
They marvell’d how it happen’d, and agreed 
The shovel or the grate had done the deed. 
But soon her pale lips show’d returning bloom, 
And whisper’d as they bore her from the room, 
‘‘ Bravo, my Shetland! quicker, quicker, there ! 
Now stop us, poor St. Peter, if you dare.” 


A messenger to Foxdale Castle sent 

Inform’d Sir Peter of the accident, 
Just as the dogs were ready for the fray, 
And all gave promise of a glorious day. 
His heart was braced to join the clanging pack, 
But duty and affection held him back. 
‘‘Homeward, my men!” And as they homeward bent, 
He question’d much about the sad event ; 

sut all the breathless messenger could tell 
Was, that some sort of accident befell 

Her ladyship soon after he had gone, 

Its nature, how, and wherefore, all unknown. 
‘We found her in a swoon. I saw her bleed.” 
At hearing which Sir Peter mends his speed, 
The sudden fire leaps from his horse’s heels, 
The roadside-trees fly past, the landscape reels. 
Nor breaks his pace until he halts to wait 
The drowsy porter coming to the gate. 

And, in a breath, dismounting at the hall, 
He seeks his lady’s room, boots, whip and all. 
‘¢ Let him not enter!” cried a voice inside ; 
And when Sir Peter finds himself denied, 

He turns in anger to the maids, who tell 

All how their lady’s sad mishap befell, 

And how “it was a shame, a cruel shame, 
That gentlemen could find no better game. 

If they had husbands, they would let them know— 
Them and their grooms and messages ss 
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“Go, go!” 
Sir Peter cried, and left their loosen’d tongues 
In rising clamour about woman’s wrongs. 
He reason’d with himself, “I cannot see 
How this Newfoundland accident can be 
Connected with the message that I sent. 
The butler’s name through all the strange event 
Never appears ;—but stay, does that not add 
Suspicion to a case already bad ? 
It does, it does—I’ve been befool’d, ‘tis clear : 
His absence from this female clamour here, 
And my exclusion from my lady’s room— 
What mean they but Ah, come, my trusty groom, 
And help me to unwind this ravell’d clue. 
The very thing we told her not to do, 
She’s done—but find the butler, bring him here.” 
‘* My master, I have been to get my beer 
After this hot ride home, and him I found 
Drunk in the cellar, snoring on the ground.” 
**’Tis well, my man, I'd rather have him there, 
Drunk as he may be, than some other where. 
Why, he’s an honest fellow after all— 
No way connected with these women’s squall. 
But what about this drawing-room ado— 
My lady’s fiction ?” 
‘“‘ Sir, I fear it’s true, 
E’en to the rumour’d wound upon her cheek. 
Your orders were, That she was not to speak 
To Binns the butler; but for once I lied; 
I said your orders were she must not ride 
On the Newfoundland dog ; and tho’ I knew 
It was the likeliest thing that she would do, 
I did not think ’twould end as it has ended. 
Forgive me, sir, twas Duty that offended.”’ 
‘** Forgive you, groom of grooms, and sage of sages! 
You are forgiven, and I'll raise your wages. 
For you have rid my bosom of its thorns, 
And saved me from a noble head of horns. 
I’m sorry for my lady, but her case 
Is curable. A scratch upon the face 
Is not so bad, e’en tho’ it leave a sear, 
As many matrimonial scratches are. 
Take this.” And from his purse’s silken fold 
He gave the groom a piece of shining gold. 
Well pleased the solid offering to receive, 
He took it, and went laughing in his sleeve. L. 


























PERSONAL FASCINATION. 


—->-— 


Wuat is personal fascination? Literature and ordinary talk are 
full of commonplaces about it, in the way of dicta and in the way of 
illustration. Let us take one of the latter :— 

‘In the meantime, her form and manner of existence was growing 
more attractive to him every day.” 

That is, as lawyers say, ‘‘common form”’ in all such cases. But 
we will allow the narrator to take us into his confidence, and give what 
explanation he wishes of the fascination exercised by this female 
person over her friend :— 

‘In her whole system of proceedings there was something very 
singular. She never walked up or down the stairs, but jumped.” 

Good heavens! is this deliberately set down as an element of 
fascination? Would a female person who “ always jumped,” ‘‘ grow 
more attractive to’ any man of us all ‘‘ every day?” 

‘“‘ She would spring along by the railing, and, before you were aware, 
would be sitting quietly above upon the landing.” 

This is all very like a monkey, but who on earth would suppose 
that it would be “ attractive ?”’ 

‘* Often for whole days she was mute. At times she answered various 
questions more freely, yet always strangely ; so that you could not 
determine whether it was caused by shrewd sense or ignorance of the 
language. . . . . She went to sleep ina little room upon the 
bare floor, and could not by any means be induced to take a bed or 
even a straw sack. He often found her washing herself 
She went every morning, early, to hear mass.” 

This is certainly an odd jumble of peculiarities to be put forward 
asa portion of the manners of a girl who very strongly fascinated 
not only a young man, but other people with whom she came in 
contact. Many and many a reader of this page will wonder who it 
is; and some, who would recognise these little touches in their 
proper place, will wonder at them in their present isolation. Well, 
who do you suppose this female person is? It is Mignon, in 
‘Wilhelm Meister.” 

We will now turn to a figure of a very different kind; using, again, 
the very words of the first painter of it :— 

‘‘ Amongst the inmates of the Bedford House of Industry during 
the time that I was medical officer to that establishment, there was a 
young woman, named Hannah Purser. She was short, plump, with 
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a cherry lip, a rosy cheek, and extraordinarily fascinating eyes. 
Whenever she ‘set’ any one, a practice to which she was much 
addicted, however grave or serious that person might be, his coun- 
tenance would soon relax intoasmile. The exercise of this faculty 
often got both herself and others into trouble. Once she ‘set’ the 
master as he was carving at the dinner-table, and the usual effect was 
produced: it was noticed by the matron who presided at the head of 
the table, and the girl was banished to the sick-room for several 
months. At another time she ‘set’ my predecessor in office, and 
he smilingly remarked that ‘she was a fine blossom.’ The matron 
heard of it, and she gave orders that the surgeon, who was the very 
pink of propriety, should never be left alone with her. She had, 
however, one discreditable propensity, which she indulged whenever 
she had the opportunity: a propensity to add to the number of the 
pauper inmates; and no vigilance could prevent the occurrence of 
these undesired events. No predetermined resolution could resist 
the fascination of her eyes. It happened more than once when she 
was under sentence of confinement in the sick-room, that on the 
matron’s visits to this place, Hannah would ‘set’ her. Ina short 
time the countenance of that majestic official would relax from its 
sternness and pass into a smile, when the girl, with her low voice, 
would solicit permission to go and take tea with her relations in the 
town, and the desired favour would be granted. How she spent her 
‘leave’ may be inferred from the result; for she generally came 
back in a condition to increase the population of the house. On 
other occasions, also, she obtained leave to go, though not very often, 
and bad consequences were always expected, and not without good 
reason, to arise from it.” 

In this case, we seem to have got hold of something more intel- 
ligible. In Hannah Purser, however, to all the reasons which usually 
make a woman, simply as a woman, attractive to a man, simply as a 
man, was added a something which is described as ‘‘ fascination.” 
She had “fascinating eyes,” we are told. But what is a “ fasci- 
nating” eye? Everybody knows the experiment of the mask, which 
is supposed to prove that the eye by itself, or apart, that is, from the 
movements of the muscles of the face, and especially of the mouth, 
has no expression whatever. But, of course, the peculiarity of the 
eye, as a human feature, lies in the fact that it is the instrument of 
mutual consciousness. Without speech and without touch two human 
beings become aware through the eyes of what the other features 
may have to say. Of course, if you were blind, I could not make you 
aware, without using speech or touch, that I saw you, and that I saw 
that you saw me, that my feelings were so and so, and that I saw 
that you saw that my feelings were so and so. Hence it is right to 
speak of the eye as specially the instrument of social fascination. To 
return, however, to the story of Hannah Purser. The reader will 
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never guess where it comes from. I take it from a paper by Mr. 
William Blower, M.R.C.S., on ‘‘ Puerperal Fever,” which appeared 
in the ‘Social Science Review,’ for July, 1866. Poor Hannah 
Purser little thought that her power of ‘‘ setting” people, women as 
well as men, would survive her, and that she would be dragged into 
daylight in this way; but it is a circumstance in point that the work- 
house doctor never forgot her, and that I never forgot his account of 
her. She appears to have been an exceedingly simple and ignorant 
person, without guile, without malice, and with the conscience of a 
savage. In one of her lyings-in she had a dream that her violations 
of social order were to be punished by the infernal grill for ever. 
She was laid upon a gridiron, and roasted on one side of her body 
for a thousand years; then turned upon the bars, and roasted upon 
the other side; and so on, in secula seculorum. Through the kind, 
and evidently anxious care of the good surgeon, she recovered from 
her malady, and then, at last, fell a victim to the New Poor Law—to 
low diet, want of social excitement, and the gloomy grey nature of 
the fresh order of things. 

Now, if ever there was an unprofitable person, it was Hannah 
Purser, and she was, besides being costly, always offending Re- 
spectability on its most sensitive side. Yet we learn from Mr. Blower 
that she was a creature of marvellous personal charm, and I am sure 
he would have recorded the death of Washington or Miss Burdett 
Coutts (absit omen!) with less tenderness than he has spent over the 
dead body of this—this workhouse drab. How is this? As 
Artemus Ward puts it, ‘‘ Why this thus-ness?” Why are some 
people to be allowed to break bounds over and over again, and yet to 
retain our liking if not our love; while to others we can forgive so 
little ? 

Yet who does not know of somebody with whom it is almost 
impossible to be angry ; some “ chartered libertine,” to whom nearly 
everything is forgiven ? Not only is it really true of your Cleopatra 
or Hannah Purser that ‘the holy priests bless her when she is 
riggish ;” you find men and boys who have in a high degree the same 
kind of gift of fascination. At the Bluecoat School, in Lamb’s days, 
there was Le Grice, who used to “get round ” old Bowyer in some half- 
inscrutable way ; and, still more to the purpose, “ Allen the Grecian, 
with the cordial smile, and still more cordial laugh.” This boy ran 
against a barrow-woman in the street, who immediately began to 
billingsgate him. ‘‘ Where are you running to, you great hulking, 
good-for-nothing ,” and then, catching a sight of his face as he 
was proceeding to apologise to her—‘“ beautiful fellow, God bless 
you!” It is surprising how often the fascinating man is of the huge 
company of publicans and sinners, and the fascinating woman a social 
outsider. Yet it is not easy, without much hair-splitting, to quote 
illustrations from among women, because traditions of this personal 
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influence are much mixed up with reminiscences (often very incorrect) 
of their personal beauty. But among men, the names at once occur 
of Fox, Burns, and Byron: great sinners, and great fascinators of 
men, as well as women. We must leave out, for our present purpose, 
men like Robespierre, and others who, representing a principle, 
acquire a great ascendency over other minds, and men like Aaron 
Burr, who lay themselves out to attract and betray women. We 
may also put partly on one side a case like that of Mignon, where 
the fascination is largely that of position and mystery. But Mignon, 
too, is partly in point. 

Then again, with regard to the fascination itself, we may leave out 
of account that form of fascination which consists chiefly in a height- 
ened sense of amusement,—a sort of moral tickling. We have now 
in view something deeper and more distinctly moral than what we all 
feel,—all of us, at least, who have any sense of humour,—when we 
read of the exploits of Reynard the Fox, or of Scipio in “ Gil Blas.” 
If we examine our own consciousness, we shall discover that Fox, 
and Burns, and Hannah Purser affect us much more nearly than any 
merely amusing scamp whose misdemeanours are not of so deep a 
dye as to arouse our downright indignation, and, on the other hand, 
who commits them with a cheerful, half-unconscious grace that makes 
us laugh inwardly, and wish he may escape with a scratch or two for 
punishment. In “Adam Bede’’ we have striking examples of two 
very different kinds of personal fascination. There is Hetty Sorel, 
the village beauty, who fascinates Adam and Arthur Donnithorne 
much as Lady Hamilton did Nelson and Romney. This is out of our 
books for the present ; it is beauty, and thatis all. But Dinah Morris, 
though her face is of a beautiful oval, is not a beauty; and yet she 
fascinates. Her eyes, we are told, looked as if they were shedding 
love, and not as if they were making observations,—an element in 
what has been called ‘‘ the family likeness of the children of God.” 
Now, if we take away much of Dinah’s seriousness and conscientious- 
ness, and throw in a great deal of gaiety, we have a human being of 
a temperament that is capable of much wrong-doing, but is yet emi- 
nently lovable. Dinah, at her mildest and softest,—she could never 
be other than mild or soft,—inspires us with a little awe. She is 
above us; a saintly figure ready to be translated before our eyes. 
But what, to take the lowest rung of the ladder, of a creature like 
Hannah Purser ? What is the first thing we notice in her? Though 
she knows she is wrong, at least in our eyes,—she retains her childlike 
confidence in us, she does not appear to fancy that we shall desire to 
hurt her, nor does she seem to feel that her naughtiness makes an 
impassable gulf between us; she suggests to us, in fact, that there is 
so much goodness somewhere that there is hope for her and for all of 
us. So long as we find her, or a Burns, or a Charles James Fox, 
doing wrong, not out of wilfulness, but out of a gaieté de cceur which, 
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on one of its sides, is only another name for love and hope and trust, 
we prefer either of them to the pharisee or the mere martinet. 

A cynic might say that we like such characters, because they dis- 
play such boundless confidence in our forgiving power, and thus 
flatter us in two points at once; our superior correctness and our 
forbearance. But this would be an untrue as well as a mean way of 
looking at the subject. The fact is, they do not so much flatter as 
they reassure us. We could not get on in this life without the heroism 
of natural buoyancy, as well as the heroism of conscious effort. We 
live by hope, and such people, even in the midst of much wrong- 
doing, feed the sacred flame. When a child, who has broken a rule, 
and has yet been neither false nor malignant, looks in your face with 
a smile, and says, “I have been very naughty; I have done so and 
so,” it expiates its offence by its confidence in your love. Thus cheer- 
fully put to the test, your whole nature expands, and you feel brighter, 
stronger, and better than ninety-and-nine just persons which need 
no repentance could, so quickly, make you feel. On the whole, I 
am satisfied, from observation and introspection, that while there are 
a thousand occasional reasons for personal ascendency and personal 
attraction, the most frequent cause in some of the most puzzling 
cases,—as well as in some of the very simple ones,—is the power 
which the cheerful, trusting people have of rousing our hopefulness. 
Of course, they need not be sinners more than others; but they not 
only may be, they very often are, for the obvious reason that gaieté 
de ceeur and a “‘ watchful” conscience are not natural companions in 
imperfect creatures. At all events, no amount of naughtiness,—- 
downright badness, such as cruelty or falsehood, is another matter, 
and will not live in the same house with sweetness of nature,—will 
make us dislike those whose whole way of “taking things’’ helps us 
to hope and believe. Somehow or other we feel that they must be 
fundamentally en rapport with more goodness than they know of, and 
that if we pardon much to our intimate and particular friends, we 
cannot refuse to pardon something to those whose bright and hopeful 
natures make them the friends of all. 





AN EPISODE OF CONVENT LIFE AT ST. CYR. 
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THere is no reader to whom the name of St. Cyr is not familiar. 
The anecdote of the luckless aristocrat who, when before a revolu- 
tionary tribunal, gave his name as Monsieur de St. Cyr, may have 
fixed it in the minds of many. ‘‘ We know nothing of any ‘ mon- 
sieur’ here,” said the democrat president gruffly. ‘De St. Cyr,” 
replied the poor ci-devant humbly. ‘‘ We admit no particles of dis- 
tinction,” returned the sans-culotte yet more angrily. ‘St. Cyr, 
then,” said the prisoner, amending his answer yet further. ‘‘ We 
don’t want to hear anything of saints,” growled the man of the new 
order of things. ‘* Well, then, Cyr,” said the poor aristocrat, pushed 
to his last retrenchments. ‘All titles are abolished, and sire as well 
as the rest of them,” rejoined the democrat ; and, it is to be hoped, 
was sufficiently amused by his joke to allow the poor wretch, whom 
he had so conclusively proved to be nobody, to escape the guillotine. 

But readers of French history or memoirs of a little earlier date 
must have other reminiscences of St. Cyr, indissolubly connecting it 
with one of the most remarkable and most quintessentially French 
figures in all French history,—Madame de Maintenon. 

St. Cyr de Berchéres, as it was called in the days before the name 
St. Cyr became so famous through all the length and breadth of 
France as to need no further distinction, may be found so designated 
in the map of the Department of Eure-et-Loir, about ten miles to the 
north of the city of Chartres, in the midst of the great undulating 
plain of La Beauce, or Pays Chartrain, which is one of the great 
granaries of France. A convent for Benedictine nuns was founded 
there in 1156, by Robert, the sixty-sixth Bishop of Chartres. But 
the bishop was far from being able to do for his protégtées what 
Madame de Maintenon accomplished for those which she subsequently 
established there. 

Before that most extraordinary of all marriages which made the 
widow of the buffoon Scarron the wife of Louis XIV., Madame 
Searron had bought the estate of Maintenon, which was afterwards 
erected into a marquisate. The purchase was made in 1674; the 
marriage took place at some date which cannot be accurately fixed, 
but which was certainly between the 30th of July, 1683, and 
January, 1686; and the marquisate was created in 1688. The little 
town of Maintenon is the last stage on the great highroad from Paris 
to Chartres, as Versailles is the first out of Paris; so that St. Cyr de 
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Berchéres was conveniently situated for the purpose of the lady whose 
interests were divided, though very unequally, between her husband's 
residence and the place which feudally ought to have been hers. 

That purpose was one which was, under the circumstances of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon’s past life, a very natural, and at the same time 
a very laudable one. 

Francoise d’Aubigné was born* in a prison, and the first thirty 
years of her life were altogether in keeping with such an entrance on 
the world’s stage. The story of those thirty years of one of the 
most extraordinary careers ever known would be well worth telling 
in a more satisfactory manner than it has ever yet been told to Eng- 
lish readers. But it is sufficient for our present purpose to say, 
briefly and generally, that they were years of difficulty, distress, 
struggle, and exposure to all sorts of perils, pitfalls, and temptations, 
—met, conquered, and left behind with courage, constancy, and unde- 
viating fidelity of allegiance to the highest code of rectitude and 
honour known to the young, beautiful, and destitute Mademoiselle 
d’Aubigné. During the long years that elapsed between 1666, when, 
pensioned by the king, she saw her troubles of this sort at an end, 
to 1685, the most probable date of her wonderful marriage with the 
king in her fiftieth year, she steered her course among difficulties of 
another nature with equal cireumspection and skilful rectitude. Mary 
Mitford, in one of her recently published letters, speaks of her as that 
odious woman, Madame de Maintenon; and though it is extremely 
probable,—it may, indeed, be said that it is certain,t—that the clever 
letter-writer knew very imperfectly what she was talking about, it 
may, perhaps, be admitted that a more complete knowledge would 
not avail to induce a healthy-minded Englishwoman to alter her 
verdict. It is in most cases both unfair and injudicious to make 
detraction from the praise due to worthy conduct by the suggestion 
of lower motives than are apparent on the surface of the case. But 
Madame de Maintenon, under the influence of the self-accusing piety 
of her later years, tells us, not in any hyperbolical tone of self- 
depreciation, but very soberly, that in these matters, as in all else 
throughout her extraordinary career, she was wholly governed by 
feelings and aims . . ... not such as tend to render virtue amiable. 

Nevertheless, it is right that ‘‘the odious woman” should have 
her due. She walked upright when others,—better, probably, than 
she,—stumbled and fell; and though as eagerly desirous of all that 
excited the ambition of the lowest-minded of the women around her 
as they were, she was willing to attain the aim only by sacrificing 


* At Niort, 27th Nov., 1635. 

+ Inasmuch as some of the most important materials for forming an estimate 
of Madame de Maintenon’s character have been disclosed since the letter in ques- 
tion was written. 
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that which she conceived could be sacrificed consistently with honour, 
and was not willing to reach it otherwise. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasing and amiable acts of her life was 
the foundation of St. Cyr. The object of the institution was to 
save others situated as she herself had been from the troubles and 
dangers which she herself had successfully escaped from without 
any such aid. It was destined exclusively for noble women and 
girls, and was to be a harbour, a refuge, a place of education for such 
of the class as were left to such destitution as the foundress had 
herself known. It was the first work to which she applied the almost 
boundless power that the king’s fully declared favour invested her 
with. In 1685 the house of St. Cyr was founded for two hundred 
and fifty ‘‘ poor and noble” girls; and thenceforward, to the end of 
her days, the superintendence, administration, and government of 
this institution was the most favourite occupation and object of her 
life. When the death of Louis XIV. suddenly reduced her from 
being the most powerful person in all France to the condition of an 
insignificant and forgotten old woman, she retired to her beloved St. 
Cyr, to pass the remainder of her days within its walls, and was at 
last buried in its chapel. 

Madame de Maintenon governed France . . . in a great measure ; 
—indirectly, and by means of incessant thousand-fold webs and wires, 
ever spun and pulled in secret and in silence. But she governed 
St. Cyr wholly and entirely, and undisguisedly,—and very greatly 
delighted in doing so. And the method of her government, and the 
results of’ such government, being in the hands of a person in the 
position of Madame de Maintenon, gave rise to a little episode. 
the story of which singularly illustraces the condition of both Church 
and State in France at that day, and at the same time places in a 
very singular light before us one whom posterity has been wont to 
consider as among the greatest and the best of the men of that epoch. 

About the year 1666,—the same year which put an end to the 
destitute position of the widow Scarron by a pension from the king, 
—a young student in theology came up from obscure, far-distant 
Périgord, to finish his studies, and push his fortune in Paris. Though 
not above fifteen years of age, he was already in appearance one of 
those persons,—it would be absurd to say men, and they who knew 
the young student in theology could hardly have regarded him as 
a mere boy,—one of those persons who are sure to attract a second 
glance either from man or woman, and who are recognised even 
before that second glance as one of the vessels of nature’s finest 
porcelain. He was remarkably tall, and very slenderly made, with 
a pale oval face and very delicately cut features. His nose was long 
and slender, his mouth expressive of infinite sweetness, and specially 
endowed with that mobility of the curving lines of the lips, which 
has often been noted as indicative of the faculty of persuasive 
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eloquence. But the main charm and distinctive peculiarity of the 
face lay in the wonderful beauty of the eyes. They were eyes from 
which, as one who knew them well has recorded, “the fire of wit 
streamed in constant torrents,” which at the same time spoke of an 
inner moral nature of such gentle sweetness, that it irresistibly won 
affection and confidence. This so richly gifted youth was of noble 
race, but wholly without the gifts of fortune, . . . and he came to 
Paris as a student in theology. His name was Francois de Salignac 
de Lamotte Fenélon ; born in the chateau of Fénélon, in Périgord, on 
the 6th of August, 1651. 

It was a very singularly constituted social world, that Louis- 
Quatorze Parisian world into which the young seminarist was thus 
ushered ;—a world so very dissimilar from aught that nineteenth- 
century men, and specially nineteenth-century Englishmen, have any 
experience of, that it needs not only a considerable amount of reading, 
but a considerable effort of imagination, to realize for ourselves any 
tolerably satisfactory picture of it. 

In the first place, that coming to Paris was to the young provincial 
like a second birth,—a second coming into the world! It is 
commonly said now-a-days that Paris is France; but such was the 
case to a far greater degree in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Paris was alive in those days with aa intense, if not with a healthy 
vitality. It was an active, restless, fevered, hot-house life, in which 
every kind of candle was continually burned at both ends in every 
kind of way,—not a life that promised any beneficial or wholesome 
development, or even durability, but still intensely living life while 
it lasted. The rest of France was dead. There was not a French- 

‘man in those days who did not feel that fifty, aye, or fifteen years of 
Paris was better than a cycle of the existence of the provinces. 
Grievous offences were punished by ‘“‘exile’’ from Paris and Ver- 
sailles * to the offender’s native province! For a ‘‘ governor” to be 
sent to the province he governed,—for a bishop to be ordered to 
betake himself to his diocese,—this was a crushing blow and disgrace 
indeed ! 

A second specialty of that Parisian society, and one which it is 
perhaps more difficult for one of our time and clime to understand 
and realize, was the place and space occupied in that social world by 
matters theological and ecclesiastical. We are generally apt to con- 
sider the Parisian world of the Louis-Quatorze age as rather a godless 
world. And, although it unquestionably was very much less so than 
the Louis-Quinze age, which followed it, it may be stated at once 
that the more a reader familiarises himself with the records of that 
life the more he will think that it was such. And yet it is an un- 

* Of course it is to be understood that in the remarks in the text Versailles is 
to be included as a part, and not only so, but taken to be the very core and apogee 
of Parisian life. 
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doubted fact that ecclesiastical and spiritual matters occupied a much 
larger and more prominent place in the thoughts and talk and doings 
of “‘ society ” than they do in our day and in our world. And, when 
we speak of ‘spiritual’ matters, it must not be supposed that we use 
the phrase merely in the cant and technical acceptation of the term. 
The Parisian world of the time of Louis XIV. busied itself largely 
with questions of a wholly and eminently spiritual nature. And yet 
it was after a strange and perplexing fashion peculiarly itsown. We 
understand that matters ecclesiastical and spiritual are largely in the 
ascendant in the society at Rome. We comprehend perfectly why it 
should be so, in what sort of way it is so, and what are the sort of 
consequences arising from the fact. But the specialty we are speak- 
ing of as characteristic of French society at the time spoken of, had 
little or nothing in common with this. We understand, too, and can 
readily picture to ourselves that phase of English life, when con- 
temporaneously with the French life spoken of,—about the middle of 
that same seventeenth century, that is to say,—religious questions, 
religious life, and all pertaining thereto, occupied a far larger share of 
the national mind than they have ever done since. But still less was 
there any similarity between that phase of English life and that 
peculiarity of the Siécle Louis-Quatorze of which we are speaking. 
It was an ecclesiasticism and a religionism quite sui generis. The 
finest of fine ladies took an absorbing interest in the disposal of 
vacant benefices and bishoprics. The discussion of a new system of 
arranging the patches on a fair face was mingled with the plotting of 
intrigues for securing the promotion of this, or ruining the credit of 
that pillar of the Church; while the Church reciprocated in the person 
of many a “ galant abbe,”’ who was recognised as an authority on the 
abstrusest of such points of female adornment. No doubt Ninon her- 
self co-operated largely and enthusiastically to the giving of many an 
abbaye and the consecration of more than one mitred head! And it 
would be a mistake to imagine, as might very naturally be imagined, 
that this meddling in ecclesiastical affairs was of a merely worldly, 
or, at least, of a merely loaves and fishes kind. Most of the women 
of the grand monde, and many of the men, paid considerable atten- 
tion to the ‘‘ making of their salvation,” as the phrase went. And, 
although this was done mainly after the fashion and in the spirit in 
which a man devotes a portion of his income to ensure his house 
against fire, yet that practice did not account for all the phenomena 
of the case. Noble women, many of whom were no better, and noble 
men, many of whom were very much worse than they should have 
been, did nevertheless take, oddly enough, a strange interest in 
questions of religious doctrine and teaching. Perhaps the explanation 
of the phenomenon may be found in the general awakening of mind 
that was going on in the midst of a very profoundly corrupt society. 
It was felt that there was something very portentously rotten in the 
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state of all existing social things; and that some remedy, some 
refuge, some deliverance from the wrath which conscience in- 
articulately whispered must needs be to come, was sorely needed. 
Certain it is that this, that, and the other doctrine,—some of them 
strange enough,—did seem to possess a curious sort of fascination 
for many men and women, whose general lives, one would have 
thoughi, lay far enough out of the road of such matters in general. 
More than one brilliant sinner’s day might have been found to be 
divided between thoughts how to appear so killingly before ‘‘ ce cher 
vicomte,” as not to fail in coaxing him out of the pistoles lost at play 
last night ; and ‘‘ mem., to see Madame de , to induce her to use 
her influence with the Cardinal to get l’'Abbaye de some place, in 
some far-off, obscure province, for the M. l'Abbé de Bellejambe ; item, 
to look at that new system d’oraison mystique, which is said to be so 
unfailing a way pour faire son salut!” How large a portion.of English 
nineteenth century might be traversed, either in its living existence 
or in its literature, without meeting with any reference or allusion to 
religious matters or Church affairs. What with the reticence of the 
religious and the carelessness of the irreligious, whole phases of our 
society and the biographical presentation of it may be travelled over 
without coming upon any trace of such subjects. But it may safely 
be affirmed that no five pages of any one of the most frivolous and 
mundane of the innumerable memoirs of the ‘‘ grand siecle ” can be 
turned over without stumbling upon some reference to Church men 
or Church matters ! 

Thus if a young man of mark and promise came up to London 
now-a-days to keep his terms at the Temple, he would be far more 
likely to attract the observation of the leaders of the social world into 
which he had come, and to become a subject of interest to them, than 
if he had come there to be ordained by the Bishop of London. But 
in the Parisian world of the middle of the seventeenth century the 
case was very much the reverse. 

And young Francois de Fénélon accordingly very speedily attracted 
no small attention among the Parisians. We are told of his preach- 
ing, boy as he was, to a distinguished audience, and winning, as 
Bossuet had done shortly before by a similar juvenile performance, 
golden opinions. The audience was perhaps not quite so distinguished 
a one as that which had listened to Bossuet, and given him his first 
certificate of a merit which was so soon to be recognized as facile 
princeps not only in that age, but in all the ages of the French 
Church ; for that audience was the celebrated coterie of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. But those who praised young Fénélon’s first appear- 
ance were such that the danger of his having his head turned by such 
homage seemed to an old Parisian uncle sufficiently imminent to 
induce him to take steps for the placing of his gifted nephew in the 
comparative obscurity of the seminary of the Sulpiciens. 
uu 2 
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The body of divines so called had then recently acquired a con- 
siderable amount of distinction and influence. St. Sulpice, as most 
visitors to Paris will remember, is the name of one of the most 
prominent parishes of that city. And the “ Sulpiciens” were at first 
merely the body of priests and seminarists who served, and were 
being prepared to serve, in that parish. But the ecclesiastical 
circumstances of the time had gradually raised them to a more widely 
extended renown. 

Here is St. Simon's account of the position they held :— 

‘‘Their ignorance, the narrowness of their views, their deficiency 
in powerful protectors, and the absence of any man of distinction of 
any sort among them, led them to profess a blind obedience for Rome 
and all Rome’s maxims, an utter abhorrence for anything that at all 
looked like Jansenism, and a submission to episcopal authority, which 
eaused them to be desired in many dioceses. They seemed to be a 
sort of tertium quid, very useful to prelates who equally dreaded to 
fall under the suspicions of the Court, on the score of doctrine, and 
to subject themselves to the Jesuits, who rarely failed to make them- 
selves absolute masters wherever they had once obtained a footing ; 
or if they did not succeed in doing so, found the means of utterly 
ruining the bishop who resisted them. For these reasons the 
Sulpiciens in a very short time spread themselves very widely. 

‘*There was not a man among them who could in any respect be 
compared to Feénélon for an instant. So that he found among them 
the means of taking a position of easy superiority, and at the same 
time of securing a body of partizans whose interest it would be to 
push his fortunes, for the sake of being in their time dragged up after 
him. His piety, which made itself everything to all men, and his 
doctrine, which he formed on their doctrine, while quietly abjuring 
all soil of impurity that he might be supposed to have contracted 
among those whom he had left, the charm and grace of his manner, 
his gentleness, and the engaging quality of his mind, rendered him 
dear to this new congregation; while he on his part found among 
them what he had been long seeking,—a connection and body of 
friends, who were able and willing to push him forward. 

‘* While waiting his opportunity, he cultivated them with assiduity, 
yet without being tempted to do anything so narrowing for his own 
views as to make himself one of them. He continually sought to 
make acquaintances and friends ; for his was a coquet sort of mind, 
which was always anxious to be liked and to please everybody, from 
people in power down to lackeys and labourers. And his talents 
admirably seconded his wishes in this respect.” 

The allusion to ‘ those whom he had left,” in the above passage, 
refers to both the Jesuits and the Jansenists, to both of which church 
parties, according to St. Simon, he had previously sought to attach 
himself. He had, as that writer phrases it, ‘‘knocked at all the 
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doors.” The Jesuits, we are given to understand, would have none 
of him. And he soon perceived that with the Jansenists he could only 
hope to share, according to a vulgar but very expressive phrase, far 
more kicks than halfpence. This is perhaps hardly such an account 
of the first steps in the career of a man, whom posterity has been 
accustomed to consider almost a saint upon earth, as we should have 
expected. ‘ And accordingly St. Simon has been accused of hating 
Fénélon. But not only can no cause for any such hatred be found 
in their various relations towards each other, but towards the close 
of the careers of both of them, when the death of Louis XIV. opened 
new prospects to both, it is pretty certain that they would have been 
close allies in the new order of things, had not the death of Fénélon 
put an end to all such prospects. Again, let any one who suspects 
St. Simon of unkindly feeling to Fenelon read the detailed, full- 
length, and admirably drawn character of the archbishop, which the 
memoir writer gives, when chronicling Fénélon’s death. If anybody 
wants a picture of a perfect prelate, it may be found in St. Simon’s 
description of Fénélon’s life at Cambrai. It is impossible to imagine 
that the writer of that glowing panegyric should have been animated 
by undue prejudice against the man of whom he was writing. It 
must be concluded, then, that St. Simon had no intention other than 
to speak the truth when he recorded the foregoing anecdotes of the 
opening of the ambitious young ecclesiastic’s career. And it may 
probably also be inferred that the old courtier of the courts of 
Louis XIV. and the Regent Philip, religious man as he was, was not 
conscious that he was writing anything that could tend to lower the 
great archbishop in the eyes of after-generations, when representing 
him as perfectly ready to subordinate the tone of his theology to the 
exigencies of his ambition. 

‘‘ His piety made itself all things to all men,” and “ he continually 
sought to make acquaintances and friends.” And assuredly the 
catholicity of his capabilities, tastes, and desires in that kind are 
signally and singularly evidenced by a friendship which he formed 
some years later than the time we have been speaking of. 

In 1686 a very pretty young widow, named Jeanne Bouvier de la 
Motte Guyon, arrived in Paris from Switzerland. Madame Guyon 
was then in her thirty-eighth year. Born at Montargis in 1648, she 
was married at sixteen, by her father, Claude Bouvier de la Motte, a 
member of the magistracy, to M. Jacques Guyon, the son of a man 
who had made a fortune by the construction of the Canal de Briare. 
Mademoiselle de la Motte had all her life been of feeble health. 
She had been twice, in consequence of it, taken home from con- 
vents, to which she had been sent for her education. She came 
home, however, with a strong inclination for an ascetic life. She 
took to reading the works of St. Francis de Sales, and the life 
of Madame de Chantal, and was very anxious to become a nun 
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at the Convent of the Visitation. Her parents, however, would 
not permit this, and married her instead, as has been said. After 
twelve years of married life, she became a widow at the age of 
twenty-eight ; and, after continuing with her mother-in-law in provin- 
cial obscurity for four years more, she came in 1680, the thirty-second 
year of her age, to Paris, with her head filled with the notion that 
God destined her to some special great work for his service. Being 
thus persuaded, she separated herself from her three children,—the 
survivors of five,—and, falling in with the Bishop of Geneva, who 
chanced then to be in Paris, was persuaded by him that Geneva was 
the place to which she, and the fortune that had been made by the 
Canal de Briare, were called for the special service of God! She 
went, and spent six years in wandering about the districts around 
Geneva; and then returned to Paris, from what she called her 
mission, in 1686. She had, during these years, composed several 
works of mystical and transcendental devotion ; and, soon after her 
return to Paris, began to attract some attention, and especially was 
taken up by some three or four great ladies of the Court. 

About this time Féenélon and Madame Guyon fell in with each other ; 
she very pretty, full of talent, eloquent, enthusiastic, and with her 
head filled with all sorts of mystic transcendentalisms in the way of 
religion of a kind likely to be found very far from orthodox, and not 
at all unlikely in that age,—when, if people needs must be religious at 
all, it behoved them to see that their religion was of exactly the 
approved pattern,—to bring their owner into trouble; and he, three 
years younger, eminently calculated to charm both the eye and ear 
of any woman on the look out for “ friends,”’ and specially bound to 
cut his theologies after some fashion not objectionable to the dispensers 
of ecclesiastical advancement. 

Avery strangely assorted pair they must have been! But a strong 
intimacy sprung up between them which proved a life-long one, and 
which, it must be admitted, would seem little in accordance with the 
views of a young ecclesiastic who was on the look out for friendship 
that might be useful to him. It is true that Madame Guyon was at that 
time less obscure than the young Périgord priest, and had already 
made herself acceptable to certain powerful protectors; but the day 
came when it would have been eminently expedient for Fénélon to 
throw over Madame Guyon and his friendship for her in the most abso- 
lute and conspicuous manner. But he never did so. It may be, perhaps, 
as well, however, to observe that those who fancy that there is 
always one clear way, and but one in which an intimacy between a 
yourg man and a young woman can be explained, that according to 
all the testimony remaining upon the subject, they would err in 
applying their theory to the case in question. There seems to have 
existed no idea in the minds of the contemporaries of Madame 
Guyon and Fénélon that the very remarkable friendship which united 
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them was in any way discreditable to the moral character of either 
of them. 

Fénélon then accepted all Madame Guyon’s high claims to special 
sanctity, special illumination, and quite special gifts of heavenly 
grace ; and accepted, too, those mystical theories which, if they did 
not reproduce all the extremely objectionable extravagances of the 
Spaniard, Molinos, yet borrowed from them quite enough to fairly 
impress upon her doctrine the character of a modification of the highly 
dangerous system of quietism. And together with all this he accepted 
also introductions to those enthusiasts of high rank and courtly in- 
fluence of whom Madame Guyon had already made disciples. 

The principal among these were the Duchess de Béthune, the three 
sisters, the Duchesses de Montemort, de Chevreuse, and de Beau- 
villier, and Madame de Morstein, the daughter of the first of them. 
This little flock lived a very retired and very united life, mainly in 
Paris, coming to Versailles as rarely as they could, whence the 
Comtesse de Guiche, the eldest daughter of the Duc de Noailles, whe 
lived at the Court, would escape as often as she could “ to share this 
manna,” as St. Simon, with quiet ridicule, terms the teaching of 
Madame Guyon. Two of the gentlemen of the chamber of Monseigneur 
le Duc de Bourgogne were also admitted to these heavenly banquets ; 
‘and all this passed,” says St. Simon, ‘with a secrecy and a 
mystery which imparted an additional zest to these meetings.” 

Gradually Fénélon made the minds and hearts of all these persons 
his own. He became the “ spiritual director” of all of them, but 
under the guidance and chieftainship of Madame Guyon; and to the 
end of his life, in ill-fortune as in good fortune, in disgrace as in 
favour, all these persons remained absolutely devoted to him. 

Very shortly after the time of Madame Guyon’s return to Paris in 
1686,—in 1689, that is to say,—the Duc de Beauvillier was appointed 
governor of the princes. The appointment, which the duke had never 
sought or even thought of, was due wholly to the king’s own high 
esteem for him. And the choice of all the preceptors and the whole 
household of Monseigneur le Duc de Bourgogne was left tohim. The 
duke, much at a loss where to find a proper person for the appoint- 
ment of preceptor to the prince, applied to the Sulpiciens, where he 
had always been in the habit of choosing a confessor, and they strongly 
recommended Fénélon. The duke had an interview with the young 
priest, was charmed with him, and at once appointed him. 

The appointment, as it will readily be understood, was one which 
threw open wide the doorway to the most brilliant career that ambi- 
tion could wish for. Fénélon felt all the importance of the position, 
and forthwith set himself so to gain to himself the persons with 
whom it brought him into contact, as to make his footing and future 
progress sure. 

The two sisters, who were married to the Dukes de Chevreuse and 
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Beauvillier, were not more closely or affectionately allied than their 
two husbands. The little family party of four lived in the greatest and 
closest intimacy, and held themselves very much aloof from the rest of 
the courtier-world around them. And this little coterie Fénélon very 
soon succeeded in making wholly devoted to him. We hear of his 
becoming acquainted with the duchesses through Madame Guyon; 
and of his being recommended to the Due de Beauvillier in search of 
a tutor for the Duc de Bourgogne by the Sulpiciens. Whether either 
of these introductions led to or contributed to the other, or which 
of them preceded the other in point of time is not very clear. But it 
is rather singular that whereas Feénélon is represented to have 
become known to the duchesses through Madame Guyon, he is stated 
to have brought her to the knowledge of the two dukes. The two 
duchesses and their husbands seemed to have lived very united and 
conjugal lives. But it must be supposed apparently, nevertheless, 
that those mystical pietistic meetings with Madame Guyon were kept 
so close and secret, that the two dukes, though probably not abso- 
lutely ignorant of what was going on, had not become personally 
acquainted with the prophetess. 

This apparently was the situation of affairs when Fénclon’s intimacy 
with the little partie carrée of the two ducal households led to his 
acquisition of a far more valuable acquaintance,—that of the most 
powerful and most important personage in all France, Madame de 
Maintenon, now the wife of Louis XIV. 

‘* Madame de Maintenon used to dine regularly once or twice a 
week,” says St. Simon, “either at the Hotel de Chevreuse or the 
Hotel de Beauvillier, en cinquiéme with the two dukes and their two 
wives. They used to have the hand-bell on the table, so as not to 
have the servants in the room, and to be able to talk unreservedly. It 
was a sort of little sanctuary, the inmates of which had all the Court 
at their feet ; and to this sanctuary Fénélon was after a while admitted. 
And with Madame de Maintenon his success was almost as great as 
it had been with the two dukes. His wit enchanted her. Very soon 
the Court perceived the giant steps the fortunate abbe was making, 
und began to pay court to him. But the wish to be free and unim- 
peded in his pursuit of the aim he had proposed to himself led him 
to receive such advances coldly. He was influenced, too, in adopting 
such a line of conduct by the fear of displeasing the two dukes and 
Madame de Maintenon, whose taste led them to prefer a retired and 
very isolated life. These motives induced him to make a buckler 
of his modesty, and his duties as preceptor, against the advances of 
the courtiers; and he thus rendered himself dearer to the personages 
he had captivated, and whose affection it was so important to him to 
retain.” 

To any artist in quest of a subject for a cabinet picture we beg to 
commend the above. The handsome and insinuating young abbé is 
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assiduously and successfully making himself agreeable. The noble 
hosts and hostesses are hanging on his words ; and Scarron’s widow, 
Louis XIV.’s wife, cold and cautious as she was, and intensely con- 
scious of her power, and of the interest each member of the party had 
in their different lines and spheres to pay court to her, is nevertheless 
giving way to the irresistible charm of his eloquence. Though the 
repast is over, the dinner service remains on the table; for the little 
party, wholly absorbed in the interest of their conversation, have 
forgotten to tingle the hand-bell, which stands on the table; and safely 
circled by the rich hangings of the small but cosy room, which makes 
the “sanctuary,” are enjoying to the utmost the quiet hour stolen 
from the blatant, hollow, weary ceremonial of the grandly-caparisoned 
mill-horse life which Louis XIV. imposed on all who came near him. 

But the great lady,—she, the greatest of all, whom it is most neces- 
sary to propitiate,—is not so easily ‘‘ made his own” as those amiable 
duchesses. She is no gentle enthusiast, as they are. She is wary, 
cool, and cautious, with no scintillation of poetry or enthusiasm in 
her, but an uncommonly large gift of judgment and practical good 
sense. And yet, if anything is to be done,—anything really to the 
purpose,—the exact length of this lady’s foot must be very accurately 
ascertained. That is the sure, indeed well-nigh the only, road that 
leads in the direction our fortunate abbé would fain travel. 

Nor was it long before he did begin to move in the direction at 
least which he wished. The Archbishop of Cambrai died, and 
Fenelon received his mitre. 

But as St. Simon tells us, ‘for all the little flock which the new 
archbishop had gathered round him and made devoted to him, 
Cambrai was a thunder-bolt. They saw that the Archbishop of 
Paris was not long for this world ; and it was Paris they all wanted, 
and not Cambrai. Paris would have placed him at the head of the 
clergy, and in a position of close and immediate confidence with the 
Court, which would have made it impossible for anybody to count 
without him, and would have put him in a condition to venture 
everything with success for Madame Guyon and her doctrine, which 
was still kept as a secret among them. Their grief, therefore, was 
profound at that which all the rest of the world took for a brilliant 
piece of good fortune; and the Comtesse de Guiche was so vexed at 
it that she could not hide her tears.” 

Here for once, at all events, there was a sincere nolo episcopari. 
But of course the nolo could not abbreviate itself into No. And 
Cambrai had to be accepted en attendant. So far, however, was the 
new archbishop from considering himself as having reached the goal 
of his ambition, that he felt it to be more than ever necessary to find 
the means of ruling her who ruled everything else in France. 

And there are special difficulties in the way ; for the great lady has 
already got a pet bishop of her own. And as long as that was the 
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case, somehow or other our infinitely amiable and very particularly 
clever young abbé feels that it would be hopeless to make the king’s 
wife ‘‘his own,”—absolutely and wholly his own, as was necessary 
to his views, and as he had so entirely succeeded in’making others. 

Now this rival near the throne was Godet, Bishop of Chartres ; 
and his intimacy with Madame de Maintenon had arisen solely and 
naturally from the circumstance that St. Cyr was in the diocese of 
Chartres. He was therefore called on by his office to exercise 
superintendence over Madame de Maintenon’s pet foundation; and 
this had led to a very close intimacy between them. Godet does not 
seem, however, to have attempted, or wished to obtain, any influence 
of any sort from this intimacy. Though the conferences between 
him and Madame de Maintenon were close, and very long, and 
very frequent, they seem to have been occupied solely with affairs 
connected with the government and well-being of the establishment 
of St. Cyr. 

Here is St. Simon’s account of this worthy bishop :— 

‘*Godet, Bishop of Chartres, was diocesan of St. Cyr. He was 
sole ‘ director’ of the institution. He was, moreover, Madame de 
Maintenon’s own ‘director.’ His life, his doctrine, his piety, his 
discharge of his episcopal duties were all irreproachable. He very 
rarely came to Paris; and showed himself still more rarely at the 
Court, and never for more than an instant. He used to see Madame 
de Maintenon often, and in very long interviews, at St. Cyr; and, 
besides, continually wrote to her. This, then, was a formidable rival 
to contend with. But solidly established as he was, Fénélon was 
encouraged by the clown-like exterior of the man. His long, thin, 
grimy-looking face, his mien for all the world that of a Sulpician 
curate, his simple air, led Fénélon to think him what he seemed to be. 
Judging from his frequenting no society, and having no connection 
but with mere priests, he took him to be a man with no knowledge 
of the world, without talent, and with little sense. He thought that 
his position with relation to Madame de Maintenon was due solely to 
the chance that St. Cyr was in his diocese, and that it would be no 
difficult matter to oust him altogether from her good graces.” 

And for this purpose it appeared to him that his friend Madame Guyon 
was a very fitting instrument. Madame de Maintenon had clearly 
shown a liking for the spiritualistic talk, which had made the main 
part of the conversation at those delightful little dinners at the hotels 
Chevreuse and Beauvillier. If Madame Guyon could but have an 
opportunity of seeing her and captivating her mind, all would be 
gained! He had already spoken of her advantageously to the dukes 
and to Madame de Maintenon. He now introduced her to them; ‘‘ but,” 
says St. Simon, “as if with much difficulty, for moments at a time, 
as a woman living wholly in another world, whom humility and the 
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love of contemplation and solitude kept so much retired, that she was 
very unwilling to be known. 

The idea seemed a good one. Madame de Maintenon was much 
pleased with her. ‘Her reserve, mingled with adroit flattery, won 
her. Madame de Maintenon would have talked to her on pietistic 
subjects, and could scarcely induce her to do so. She seemed to 
yield only to the virtue and charm of Madame de Maintenon; and the 
latter was fairly caught in the net so well prepared.” 

The next point was to obtain admission for Madame Guyon to St. 
Cyr. This was not very casy ; but Fénélon accomplished it. He per- 
suaded Madame de Maintenon to invite her there. The foundress of 
the house got to like her more and more. The visits were repeated. 
She was asked to sleep there; her stays there became longer and 
longer. At last she was an established inmate; then she began 
to make converts to her doctrine. ‘And presently there came to be 
a little flock in the establishment, quite apart from the rest of the 
inmates. And the maxims and the spiritualistic talk of these 
neophytes began to appear very strange to the rest of the house- 
hold; and before long, very strange to Monscigneur the Bishop of 
Chartres.” 

Now this prelate was very far from being the sort of person whom 
Fénélon had imagined him to be. ‘He was,” says St. Simon, 
“very learned, and especially a profound theologian, and joined 
thereto a considerable degree of wit.” 

As soon as he became aware of the nature of the new doctrine 
which had been introduced into the institution, he instructed a 
couple of the ladies of the house, on whom he could entirely depend, 
and who were calculated to make an impression on Madame de 
Maintenon, to pretend to be converted to the new doctrine. The 
two false disciples played their part to perfection. They simulated, 
first delight, and then profound conviction. Madame Guyon knew 
very well that they were in all respects two of the most important 
inmates of the house, and most calculated, not only to influence the 
members generally, but especially to have weight with Madame de 
Maintenon. The prophetess was in ecstasies. The Archbishop of 
Cambrai and his little knot of firm friends and disciples were delighted, 
and already began to think the victory gained. Godet, meanwhile, 
held his peace, received from day to day the secret report of his two 
spies, made himself master of the whole of the new system,—and 
then the storm broke. 

Madame de Maintenon was terribly shocked, as well as astonished, 
to find what sort of doctrine had quietly taken possession of her 
cherished school. The two spies were carefully questioned. They 
submitted to her notes in writing which they had taken from day to 
day, as the new doctrines were expounded to them. She also ques- 
tioned at length many of the girls; and she gathered clearly enough, 
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both from those who had been fully admitted to the new mysteries, 
and from those who had been only partially initiated, “that all 
tended to the same end, and that both that end and the path that led 
to it were very extraordinary.” 

It would require far more space than we can now command to 
explain with accuracy what the doctrines of quietism were. Pushed 
to their extreme, they led to results of which it may be shortly said, 
that had we all the space and time in the world it would be quite 
impossible to give an account of those results in these pages. Those 
who are anxious for information on this subject may find more than 
enough to satisfy their curiosity in De Potter’s Life,—French,—of 
Bishop Ricci, of Pistoia, whose episcopacy was mainly passed in striv- 
ing to root out from the nunneries of his diocese the horrible practices 
and beliefs to which the quietistic theories had led. It is not to be 
for an instant imagined that either Fenelon or Madame Guyon preached 
or contemplated any such horrors as these ;—or, indeed, any practical 
conduct whatever of an objectionable kind. But Rome’s priesthood 
has had experience, and sees far and sees clearly in these matters. 
And not only Madame de Maintenon, and worthy Bishop Godet, but 
the ‘‘ Eagle of Meaux,” Bossuet himself, vigorously exerted themselves 
to crush the first seeds of the “ new piety.” 

Madame Guyon was ignominiously expelled from St. Cyr; and, 
on failing to obey strict injunctions to hold her peace and keep quiet, 
was shortly afterwards sent to the Bastille. 

Madame de Maintenon asked explanations from Feénélon. He 
hesitated, shuffled, and eventually endeavoured to hide everything 
and blind Madame de Maintenon by a cloud of metaphysical mysticism. 
But the lady was very angry ;—“felt,’’ says St. Simon, “ that she 
had been led to the brink of a precipice ;’"—looked very coldly on the 
new archbishop; .... and all hope of future Court favour was at an 
end! 

Fénélon, however, would not yield an inch. He supported the 
new doctrine ; wrote a book, the celebrated ‘‘ Maximes des Saints,”’ 
in its defence ; and was thenceforward a ruined man! Bossuet and 
he, who had been friends, were thenceforward enemies. The 
‘* Maximes des Saints”’ were condemned at Rome; and Fénélon had 
to read, and did with exemplary humility read, the condemnation of 
the book in his own cathedral ! 

A ruivep man! For thenceforth he had to live the rest of his 
days in his own diocese of Cambrai, in the cold shade far away from 
the sunshine of Versailles, in the enjoyment of a princely revenue, 
and a princely position, and in the practice of every virtue that could 
best become an archbishop, a grand scigneur, and a Christian ; but a 
blighted and ruined man, because he might no more look upon the 
splendour of the Versailles sun ! 











THE ROSE AND THE ARMADA. 


(FROM VICTOR HUGO.) 





A LITTLE child, in a Duenna’s care, 
She holds a rose, and looks before her there.— 

At what? she scarcely knows: the placid sheet 

Of water in the basin at her feet, 

Shadowed by beech and pine whose branches meet ; 
The white winged swans that slowly float along ; 
The ripple rocking to the leaves’ low song; 

The far perspective of the garden’s glow. 
—She scems an angel moulded out of snow. 

Behind, a stately palace bounds the view; 

Parks with clear ponds, around whose sculptured brink 
The timid does lead forth their fawns to drink ; 

Dim groves with starry peacocks gleaming through. 

Around the child the dewy grass is gay, 

Each drop a diamond of purest ray, 

And sapphire jets from marble dolphins play. 

She stands there busied with her flower, she wears 

A point lace boddice, and a satin train, 

O’er which a golden tracery now appears, 

Now sinks between the massive folds again. 

The rose she carries—petals opened wide— 
O’erflows its chalice in its full-blown pride; 

A heavy burthen for a hand so small! 

And when the child’s sweet face is downward bent— 
Lips pouting, nostrils curled to breathe the scent— 

The royal flower almost conceals it all! 

So that the gazer stands perplexed, nor knows 
Which is the blushing cheek and which the rose. 
Poor child! below God’s sky she stands in state, 
With a vague consciousness of being great ; 
Stands there, presiding over all she sees,— - 

The spring-time lustre of the flowers and trees, 
The solemn splendour of the setting sun, 

The hidden brooks that whisper where they run, 

Nature herself, eternal and serene,— 

With the composure of a little queen! 

No man that bowed or knelt not has she seen : 
She will be Duchess of Brabant one day ; 

Govern Sardinia, over Flanders sway ; 

She, the Infanta of proud Spain,—unborn 
Five years ago—already can feel scorn ! 

For such are royal children: Fate has bound 
The shadow of a crown their brows around, 
Their first unsteady steps are thronewards bent. 
She—waiting for an empire—is content 
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Meanwhile to smell her rose; her glances shine 
Imperially on all and say, "Tis mine !— 
There is a terror blended with her charm: 
If any seeing her so weak, so small, 
Laid his hand on her, evy'n to save from harm, 
His forfeit head would on the scaffold fall. 


II. 


The day dies down: within each close-packed nest, 
The young birds peck and flutter into rest ; 
The sunset purple o’er the woods is thrown, 

Flushes the marble goddesses around ; 
Then as it fades each hovering wing drops down, 

All life subsides—no glory left! no sound! 
Mysterious evening hides, as in the grave, 
The bird beneath the leaf, the sun beneath the wave! 


Ill. 


While the child smiles unconscious o’er her rose, 
In yonder palace vast, whose arches gleam 
Like golden mitres in the sunset’s beam, 

An awful shape behind a window shows! 

Standing beneath, you catch, amidst the gloom, 

A sombre shade that flits from room to room. 

That shade—like ghost above a grave—will stay 

Sometimes immovable through half the day. 

A fearful presence, seeing nought ’twould seem, 

Wandering around, or standing still to dream, 

Pressing against the pane a livid brow; 

As tolling-bell, its fatal step is slow ; 

Pale, robed in black—what is this spectral thing * 

It must be Death, unless it be the King! 


IV. 
Tis he! *tis Philip, life and soul of Spain, 
Who glories while she trembles ’neath his reign ! 
If we might look within that phantom’s eye, 
Now, as he stands and gazes thro’ the glass, 
It would not be yon child upon the grass, 
Nor the gay garden, nor the golden sky 
Reflected in the water’s burnished sheet, 
Nor nest-filled groves that would our vision mect. 
No, on the retina of that glazed eye, 
Beneath those fatal brows whose frown can keep 
Unfathomed still a glance as ocean deep, 
This is the ‘‘ Mirage” that we should descry : 
A host of vessels getting under weigh— 
Then neath the stars, amid the waves’ glad play, 
The mighiy shivering of a fleet full sail, 
Borne proudly onward by the favouring gale, 
Till a small, white-cliffed island, wrapped in fog and rain, 
Shall hear their coming thunders walk along the main! 
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Vv. 


Such is his vision—at this present hour 
Exerting o’er his frigid brain such power, 
That objects round him he no longer sees. 

The Armada—the great lever he will use 

To move a world and shape it to his views— 
Is at this moment traversing the seas! 
The King in thought pursues its conquering flight, 
And his dark spirit has no other light! 

VI. 

When the Bey Cifresil of Abdul’s line 

Had dug by Cairo’s mosque a spacious well, 

He carved around it, as old records tell, 
This sentence: ‘‘ Heaven is God’s, the Earth is Mine.” 
And as there’s nothing new beneath the sun, 
And despots all are in their nature one, 
What then the Sultan said, King Philip thinks to-day. 
—Meanwhile the Infanta in her silent play 
Stands by the water, and with stately grace 
At times to kiss her rose bends down her face. 
Sudden a breath of air, a shuddering sigh 

Across the plains by dying evening thrown, 
Troubles the water, bows the myrtles high, 

Rufiles the quiet woods, and swooping down, 
Passes the child, and in its boisterous play 
Shakes her loved rose, and blows its leaves away! 

In the small hand remains a thorn alone! 
She stoops, she sees the scattered blossom cast 
Upon the water by the daring blast, 
And looks up to the sky in vague dismay, 
Seeking her unseen foe, nor understanding right 
How aught should dare to do her such despite. 
What help ? the clouded water, black as ink, 
Dashes itself against the basin’s brink, 
And the poor rose, so late her joy and pride, 
On its vexed waves is scattered far and wide ; 
Its hundred petals—eddying round and round, 
Mere helpless wrecks, all tossed and torn and drowned— 
Look like a fleet that founders in the sea! 

The grave Duenna, with her unmoved face, 
Says to the child,—who, rooted to the place, 
Seems wondering still how such a change should be,— 
‘* Madam, all things upon the Earth we find 
Obey the Kings of Spain, except the Wind!” 

L. C. 
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“ Joacutu looks white to-night ; we shan’t hear him at his best.” 

‘* Wait till he hears his own first note.” 

““You don’t discriminate. There is such a thing as physical dis- 
qualification.” 

‘‘ Not in a divinity.” 

** Come, that’s strong. I like a man to proclaim himself an idolater.” 

‘‘T have discrimination enough to know what is above criticism. 
As for you and your physical disqualifications, I believe, whenever 
@ musician looks pale you think in your heart he’s drunk. Don't 
defend yourself. It’s a common hallucination.” 

‘‘ And you,—whenever an amateur criticises, you think he’s 
jealous.” 

“Not at all. But I very often think he’s ignorant.” 

‘Console yourself with that illusion! But why doesn’t M. utter 
aword? Look at him! He is watching for some one. I say, M., 
is she late ?”” 

I answered this appeal, but without turning my head. “Just 
arrived! Now, don’t make a row, but look where I look, and tell 
me what you think.” 

My two friends drew to my side and followed the direction of my 
eyes curiously. I was sure that they immediately glanced at each 
other with an expression of disappointment, and believed that I was 
purposely putting them on a false scent. But it was not so. The 
object to which I directed their attention was that for which I had 
been watching ever since we entered the room. I had watched it 
each concert-night since the beginning of the season, now near its 
close. Let me describe it. 

A man between fifty and sixty years old, very poorly dressed, very 
pale, thin, and worn, as if with recent and severe illness; perhaps 
also with sorrow, for there was in his eyes that wistful languor which 
comes after much weeping, and which inclines you to close your 
own, when you perceive it, with a passing ache of sympathy. But 
though the eyes lacked fire, I never saw so intent a gaze. As he 
came slowly though the hall, making his way as if by instinct to some 
particular spot, he never once looked around or before him, but 
always at one place on the platform. When the crowd grew thicker, 
or when others attempted to pass him, he invariably paused or gave 
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way. But he always resumed his progress at the earliest possible 
opportunity. Some of the habitués seemed to know what he was 
about, and to be willing to assist him quietly. To none could he 
give offence, for although he did not himself retreat, he impeded no 
one's advance. And it became apparent at last that he was not 
seeking a seat, but a standing-place, by the end of one of the benches, 
where, without interfering with the view of any one else, he was 
able te look steadily at the point in the orchestra which he wished 
tocommand. There he established himself, with a slight apologetic 
bow to his nearest neighbour, and seemed to begin at once the occu- 
pation and the enjoyment of the evening. 

There was nothing peculiarly interesting about his face, except its 
fixity and its pallor. It was not intellectual,—at least, not specially 
s0,—a little dreamy and tender, but with no strong indications of 
thought. The wasted contours had a certain refinement, which 
frequently belongs to exhaustion, but the original lines were not 
beautiful. It seemed at first that his passion of listening was unat- 
tended by any keenness of enjoyment. For a considerable time 
his face was quite immovable ; no glance of recognition met any dear 
familiar phrase ; no involuntary salute marked an accent or a rhythm ; 
there was no expression of anxiety, or complacency, or impatience, 
or triumph, or disapproval ; still less of mere satisfaction and unalloyed 
delight. It was nothing but listening, However, this did not last. 
Gradually a faint flush stole over the features, and kindled them into 
something like animation. At last the listless lips began to curve 
and to close as if with a kind of pain. Afterwards they parted in 
a quiet half smile, which thenceforward did not leave them. And 
when a burst of applause greeted the close of the movement, this 
listener took part in it, not*by clapping nor by shouting, but by a 
series of slow nods of contentment, which conveyed an indescribable 
sense of definite, resolute, personal approval. 

The concerted music ceased ; a song stood next on the programme. 
It was for the king of tenors himself; and, lo! fair, calm, and 
debonaire, a lady not unknown to fame seated herself at the piano, 
and struck the first chord of the inexhaustible ‘‘ Adelaida.” I looked 
at my friend. Every trace of interest had died out of his face. His 
head drooped forward upon his breast, his lips were relaxed and 
fallen, his eyes vacant and wandering. Evidently the charm which 
held him was in abeyance for the time, and not even the “ Prodigioso”’ 
of Sims Reeves could whisper it back. 

*‘ What is the attraction ?’’ asked L., sotto voce, on one side of me. 

‘* Hath he a daughter?” murmured N., on the other. 

‘‘ The attraction is simply puzzle,” answered I, in the same cautious 
voice. ‘‘I cannot make the man out. Night after night have I seen 
him performing exactly the same series of evolutions, and staring at 
exactly the same place, but I cannot discern what it is that fascinates 
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him. He speaks to no one. The few who exchange little silent - 
passing civilities with him seem to be actuated only by the same sort 
of vague respect for his gentle pertinacity which I feel myself, when 
I flatten myself against the wall and make way for him to advance. 
If I were to find myself by inadvertence in his place,—the place 
which he has made his own,—I should vacate it as hastily and with 
as much shame as if I had strayed into the pulpit when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was going to preach. Explain this to me. 
There is nothing impressive about the man. Yet I will lay a wager 
that if you watch him throughout the evening you will feel the first 
stirrings of the mysterious influence yourselves. Itis too much for me. 
I have already begun to dream of him, and am obliged to burn a night- 
light. If he begins to affect the sober certainty of my waking hours, 
I shall give myself in charge to the first lunatic doctor I meet. What 
is the meaning of it ?” 

“It is the purpose and earnestness of the fellow,” suggested L. 
‘* He evidently knows what he is come for, and cares for nothing but 
for that one thing. In an age which has outlived enthusiasm, my 
dear M., it refreshes you to see a man with a purpose.” 

‘‘ But it does not refresh me, it distracts me,’’ returned I. ‘‘ And 
what is his purpose? What is he looking at? I know what he 
listens to; there is never any doubt on that point; and he listens 
with every fibre of his frame. But what does he look at?” 

‘“*He is the ghost of a musician who failed,” said N. ‘And 
he is condemned to listen for ever to the successes of his happier 
brethren.” 

‘‘ Then he is a very generous ghost,” retorted I; ‘for he evidently 
enjoys them with all his heart. Observe him now!” 

The overture to ‘‘ Zauberflite” was commenced. The man whom 
we were watching seemed to be so lost in reverie that he did not at 
first notice what was taking place. Indeed, it appeared as though a 
casual glance at the programme which he held in his hand first drew 
his attention to it. He lifted his head with a start, and looked almost 
wildly in the accustomed direction; then, with a smile of infinite 
repose, as though he had found all that he sought for, he settled him- 
self once more into his attitude of immovable attention. 

‘‘ Let us find out what he is looking at,” cried L. 

‘If you do that,” returned I, ‘I will instantly make a will be- 
queathing to you all my possessions.” 

“‘T dare say I can find room for them in my carpet bag. But 
nothing is easier than to make the discovery. Do you see those three 
vacant places, a little in advance of him, just across the line in which 
he looks so fixedly? Let us take them, and then rise from our seats 
one at a time, while the others watch. One of us will certainly 
impede his view; we shall quickly find out by his manner which it 
is. Then we have only to wait till the company disperses, and by 
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occupying his place, and using carefully the landmark which we have 
thus obtained, we shall be able to hit the precise spot at which he 
aims.” 

' We executed this little mancuvre at once. When we were in 
position, L. rose first, while I looked anxiously towards our friend. 
He remained motionless and unconscious. Then N., somewhat 
reluctant, performed his part of the operation. ‘We are making 
nuisances of ourselves,” muttered he. ‘‘ We shall have to be turned 
out.” 

At any rate we were not annoying the object of our interest. He 
knew no more of N.’s movements than he had known of L.’s, but 
continued to look and listen, serenely intense, with every faculty of 
his soul and body. It was now my turn. As I rose I glanced round, 
that I might not lose a moment’s chance of observation. And as I 
glanced he moved, bending his head to the right, as though hardly 
aware that there was an obstacle in his way, yet impelled by some 
secret instinct to avoid it. Much in the same manner have I seen an 
ant or a caterpillar elude a hundred times the bit of stick which some 
garden idler places in its way, and advance always towards the same 
point, though with a slight difference of path. I did not venture to test 
the unknown with such wanton pertinacity ; perhaps some fear of the 
catastrophe threatened by N. deterred me. But I did bend myself a 
little in the direction in which he was bending, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him resume his original position without so much as 
a flicker of the eyelashes. 

When the audience began to disperse he stood for a few minutes 
with unchanging fixity of attitude and gaze. Then his head fell 
forward again, the tension relaxed, the air of prostration returned, 
and he went slowly out with the multitude, making his way with a 
languid indifference, very unlike his former mild persistency,— 
drifting, as it were, to the door by chance impulses from others 
rather than by any exertions of his own. 

We waited till the last, and then completed our observations in 
the following manner :—I took the place which the unknown had 
vacated ; L., standing where I had formerly stood, constituted him- 
self a landmark for the nonce, while N., who being a strong amateur, 
regarded himself as a disguised professional, and mixed himself up 
with the real article as much as he possibly could, in the hope of 
being sometimes mistaken for it by an old person from the country, 
mounted to the platform, and stecred his course according to my 
signals. 

‘‘ Right,—left,—no, no, not so fast,—a hair’s breadth to the right, 
—a little nearer to me,—right you are,—halt!”’ 

He stood by a violin-desk in the second row. ‘‘ Who plays here ?” 
asked he, addressing one of his professional patrons, who was watch- 

ing our arrangements with considerable curiosity. 
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‘*There,—I’m not sure,—oh, yes, I know. That’s a little fat 
Neapolitan,—not at all a bad fiddler,—but the greatest scamp out of 
Paris.” 

Hardly a key to our mystery, this! ‘I think,” said L., medita- 
tively, ‘‘he is a prodigal son with a tender father, and the tender 
father watches for him every night, knowing that if he is not in his 
place he is where he should not be. When he beholds the fat 
penitent he rejoices ; but, in the intervals, he mourns over the course 
of life which has combined a necessity for penitence with an innocent 
tendency to embonpoint.” 

“Ingenious!” cried I; ‘let us test the thing. What is the age of 
this Italian fiddler ?” 

‘“‘Oh, about fifty, I should guess. Certainly not under that.” 

«* A year or two younger than his papa. then!” 

‘**It might be an elder brother,” interposed L., hurriedly. 

‘“No, no. That is quite an exaggerated idea.” 

‘Let us get away,” whispered N., with an uneasy look; ‘my 
friend here evidently thinks we are all mad.” 

We went home, agreeing that we would attend the next concert 
together, and try to devise some means of scraping acquaintance with 
our unknown. 

He did not fail to make his appearance, and to go through the 
same process as on former occasions. But fortune favoured us. I, 
watching him closely, soon perceived that he was without a pro- 
gramme. I had noticed how important the programme seemed to be 
to his evening’s enjoyment, how frequently he referred to it, and I 
now saw him looking wistfully about, as he became aware of his loss. 
I approached from behind, and addressing him very gently, ** Sir, I 
think you have dropped your programme? Allow me to offer you 
this.” 

To my surprise he took not the slightest notice, not even turning 
his head to ascertain whether the inquiry was addressed to him. It 
was strange; for he was so evidently troubled about his lost pro- 
gramme that I should have expected him to catch eagerly at the first 
sound of the familiar word. I was not to be baffled, however. Coming 
quite close I repeated my little address as emphatically as I could. 
“I beg your pardon, sir. I think you dropped this programme. 
Permit me to restore it to you.” 

Still silent! Still motionless! Still averted! But as I pronounced 
the last words I held out the paper before him, and it attracted his 
eye. With a slight start he turned at once, bowed hastily, and took 
it from my hands. 

‘‘Tam extremely obliged to you, sir,’’ said he, in a low and rather 
harsh voice, but speaking perfectly good English. The idea had 
crossed my mind that he might be ignorant of the language. 

“We have a good selection to-night,” remarked I anxious to 
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follow up my advantage. He regarded me while I spoke with a 
scrutiny so intense and so inquiring that I felt ashamed of myself, as 
if I saw him penetrating the causes of my attempt to draw him into 
conversation. 

‘‘ Very good, I think,”’ he replied, glancing over the names on the 
paper, and heaving one of the deepest sighs that I ever heard from 
man. 

‘Excuse me,” I continued ; ‘‘I guess you to be an enthusiast in 
these matters. May I ask if you ugree with the ‘ Athenwum’s’ 
estimate of Rubinstein ?” 

I had the number in my pocket, and I was about to draw it out. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” answered he, with a dazed air, as if he 
did not know what I was talking about. 

“Tt seems to me,” said I, ‘‘ that these criticisms, clever as they are, 
are wonderfully cold. The writer does not recognise force as one 
main clement of musical effect. Force,—fire,—dimensions,—-you 
know what I mean; that which shakes you from your balance, as 
well as that which charms you to repose.” 

* If you would kindly point out the passage 
fully. 

“But I am speaking generally,” replied I; ‘‘ do you not read these 
articles ?”’ 

He shook his head gently, but very sorrowfully. ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir,” he said; **I do not understand you. I am totally 
deaf.” 

If he had told me that he was the Emperor of the French I could 
not have been more utterly confounded. I doubt whether I should 
have found such a statement quite so hard of belief as that which he 
actually made. When he had thus spoken, he turned quietly away, 
and seemed to consider that he had done with me. And I, having no 
pretext for further pursuit of him, stood still for a moment to recover 
from the shock of his words, and then went back to my friends with 
a crestfallen air. 

“What did he say to you?” cried L. ‘ You look as if he had 
told you in so many words whose ghost he is.” 

‘‘And I feel so,”’ rejoined I. And then I told them what had 
passed between us. N. professed utter incredulity. ‘* What should 
he come here for ?” inquired he, reasonably enough. ‘* Only look at 
the man,—see how absorbed he is; for what possible purpose can he 
act this part, evening after evening ?” 

‘* But for what possible purpose should he pretend to be deaf?” 

N. shook his head. ‘‘ The commonest notion of toleration demands 
that a man should be free to select his own impossibility,” ob- 
served he. : 

And here the discussion ceased. We watched our man through 
the evening with a sullen attention, such as one bestows upon a 
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charade which one strongly suspects to have been invented with- 
out an answer, for the sole purpose of bewildering the public. It 
would seem that a good many such charades may be met with in 
society. 

As we left the hall, another of N.’s professional allies accosted us. 

‘“‘T saw you talking to poor A.,” said he. “ Do you know him ?” 

** The deaf listener ?”’ 

“¥es.” 

‘‘ He is an impenetrable mystery to us. Do explain him!” 

** Come home with me and you shail hear him explain himself. He 
always sups with me after the concert, and two or three glasses of 
Rudesheimer will be sutlicient to unlock all his secrets.”’ 

We gratefully accepted the invitation. Two or three questionable- 
s00king gentlemen, whom a course of plunging baths might have greatly 
benefited, and of whom the little fat Neapolitan was one, had arrived 
before us, and were talking at the tops of their voices in an in- 
describable patois. N.’s professional intimacies were by no means 
select. Our unknown friend was in the room also. He was sitting 
in a corner, holding a violin upon his knees as if it were a baby, and 
passing his fingers along the strings with a melancholy and caressing 
movement. Presently he took the bow in his hand and played a 
passage with facility, though with many defects in tune. Then he 
laid the instrument down very tenderly, looked at it, sighed over it, 
and came quietly up to the tabie, to a seat beside the host, which 
had been left vacant for him. 

‘*How is she to-night?” asked the host, turning to him with a 
smile, and speaking with slowness and precision. 

A. examined the speaker's face with the same minute scrutiny 
which he had bestowed on mine, and of which the reason was now 
sufficiently apparent, and answered, ‘‘ Oh, Grossi must tell us how 
she is.” 

‘* Sta bene, figlio mio!” responded Grossi to this appeal. ‘ Bene, 
bene, bene! She have one new string, and I am wonderful upon 
her.” 

It was of the violin they spoke. For the moment the subject was 
dropped, but a slight occasional reference from the host kept it before 
the company, and when poor A.’s face had begun to soften and kindle 
under the genial influence of the Rudeshcimer, he answered without 
difficulty to a judiciously-administered impulse. 

**You are puzzled at my frequenting these concerts,” said he, 
smiling across the table to us. ‘Ido not wonder. But, you see, 
before my misfortune, music was my whole lie; and that violin,—ah! 
perhaps you havé guessed it,—was mine. If I had been a rich man 
I would never have parted with her. But I had to sell her. It was 
a bad day, a bad day. I had to sell her.” 

‘**Coraggio, papa!” shouted Grossi, clapping him on the back. 
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‘‘ Yes, she is yours now,” continued A., with the regretful tender- 
ness of a father who has given his only child in marriage. ‘ And I 
think you are good to her. I used to play at concerts, gentlemen. 
Yes, and in the orchestra of the opera. I was not looked down upon. 
I might even have risen higher. Ernst once spoke to me. I studied. 
I laboured. I was a very happy man. I had only my violin to 
maintain besides myself. I did not wish for any other companion, 
and we earned enough for both. We had very pleasant times together 
when we were not before the public. We knew each other’s ways. 
I do not think that anybody,—I beg Signor Grossi’s pardon, for I am 
sure that I do not mean any disparagement to him,—I do not think 
that anybody knows my violin’s ways quite so well as I used to know 
them. Other performers,—quite as good as I was,—better than I 
was,—have played upon her when I was able to hear. And they 
always said, ‘Ah, we cannot draw such a tone from it (they called 
her it, but they meant kindly) as you do.’ And I think, gentlemen, 
they were right. I think that nobody could draw such a tone from 
her as I did. But that was not talent. It was the habit and the 
love, which go on for a long while, and make an instinct at last. 
It is foolish, gentlemen, to talk,—as people in good health talk,—about 
the power of the mind over the body. The mind has no power at all 
over a diseased body. If it had I should be able to hear my violin. 
But my illness came ; and my misfortune followed my illness. I earn 
my living now by copying music. And signor Grossi has bought 
my violin, which I shall never hear again. Do not look so sorry, 
gentlemen. It is nobody's fault.” 

He paused, and Grossi clapped him on the back again, while two 
or three others shook hands with him. 

‘*But you have not explained,” said our host, this time using 
the finger-language, ‘‘what is the pleasure which you still find in 
frequenting concerts.” 

‘‘T should think anybody can understand that pleasure,” said the 
poor old fellow, with a sort of dignity, almost with a rebuke in his 
manner. ‘I see my violin. Have I not said how well I know her ? 
I can follow her wherever she goes. I understand all she does. 
When she is at work, and I am watching her, I hear every note of 
the music in my heart. Her part, chiefly, which I have so often 
played myself,—for I have played everything, gentlemen,—and the 
other parts all attending upon her and helping her. I can tell by 
Signor Grossi’s face, by his wrist, by his shoulder, whether he is 
doing his duty by her. I know whether she is satisfied with him. 
Ah, it all seems perhaps a little ridiculous to others; and if you are a 
musician, and happy, you may not be able to understand ; but if you 
are a musician, and very unhappy, you will icel what I mean. But I 
do not wish you to learn. Ido not wish that any one should be as 
unhappy as I am. I have, however, my short times of pleasure. 
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When I have watched long enough, waiting and striving, I begin just 
for a little while to possess the music, and then I forget, and am 
happy. When she stops I remember, and I begin wishing again. It 
cannot be helped, gentlemen.”’ 

His little history was finished, and he dropped into his accustomed 
silence, not without cordial and cheery expressions of sympathy from 
his companions, to which he responded with his characteristic air of 
gentle depression. The supper was soon over, but I think that our 
appetites had ceased first. We did not say much to each other about 
the explanation of our mystery. And at the next concert we 
conducted our involuntary observations in a very different spirit. 
Looking from his face to each other's with a shake of the head 
and a smile, which a certain dimness about the eyes seemed to 
contradict, or at least to qualify. ; 

Soon after this business took me to the Continent, and I did not 
return to London for two years. Afterwards, being in N.’s company, 
I asked him if he knew anything recently about A. 

** He is dead, poor fellow,”’ was the reply. ‘ But I don’t think we 
need pity him after all. You could see in his face that his constitu- 
tion was thoroughly broken. And, for three months before his death. 
he recovered his hearing. He was as happy as possible. We made 
a little subscription and purchased his violin for him. We were afraid 
to tell him at once. We pretended that there was a difficulty in 
collecting the money, and kept him for two or three days in suspense 
to accustom him to the idea. Then we took it to him. The poor 
old fellow couldn’t help erying, but he was as happy as a king. And 
he used to sit up in bed and scrape at it to the last. So, as I said 
before, I really don’t think we need pity him.” 
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She could see him coming for a long way, making his way among the trees. 


The Three Brothers. Chap. \vi. Page 544. 





